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ASSACHUSETTS, _ the 
Mother Department of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, is to 

entertain her children during the 
week beginning August 15, 1904. 
They will come in vast throngs, for 
they number upward of one hun- 
dred andthirty thousand women. The 
annual conventions of the National 
society are always held at the same 
time and place as those of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, of which the 
Woman’s Relief Corps is the only 
officially recognized woman’s aux- 
iliary. 

To recount the actual beginning 
of the work of this society, it would 
be necessary to go back to the tur- 
bulent. period through which the 
American nation passed in the years 
from 1861 to 1865. The work of 
women during the Civil War has 
never been fully estimated. It was 
not enough that some should sit 
quietly at home, with hearts almost 
breaking because of the agony of 
suspense; but in every city and 
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town, even in the smallest settle- 
ments, women were’ working 
earnestly to provide necessaries for 
those who were battling for free- 
dom and for the unity of a great 
nation. Even tiny school girls were 
pressed into the service, and little 
fingers were seen deftly picking lint 
during many of the half-holidays 
from school. 

Delicately nurtured women will- 
ingly renounced the attractions of 
society, and gave their means, and, 
best of all, themselves, to the work. 
A conspicuous instance was that of 
Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis of Boston, 
a society leader at that time, who 
laid aside her beautiful gowns and 
costly jewels, and in simple alpaca 
costume devoted herself unremit- 
tingly to the superintendence of the 
work of collecting and forwarding 
hospital supplies. 

Many there were who sacrificed 
all, risking life itself, going into the 
hospitals, and even upon the battle- 
fields, to minister to the sick, the 
wounded and the dying. A long list 
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of names of 
comes to 


national reputation 
mind in this connection, 
and there were many, too, who live 
only in the grateful hearts of those 
to whom they gave care and com- 
fort. Many a soldier’s mother, wife, 
sister or sweetheart will forever hold 
in tenderest remembrance the 
nurses who cared for their loved 
ones, and wrote the letters which 
conveyed messages of hope to their 


despondent hearts; or, as was so 
often the case, brought the last 


words of the young heroes, many 
of them cut off ruthlessly ere the 
full flower of manhood had been 
reached. And with the precious 
missives came the little trifles which 
had been fondly cherished by the 
dear boys so far away, to be hence- 
forth of priceless value in the dark- 
ened homes. Perhaps a more elo- 
quent tribute to the army nurses has 
never been given than that by Cor- 
poral James Tanner, who once said: 
“We did not have to die, to touch 
elbows with the angels. We found 
them upon every battlefield.” 

When the bitter conflict was over, 
the work of relieving suffering was 
by no means complete. Many who 
went out in the full power of physi- 
cal perfection, returned crippled and 
broken. No longer able to pursue 
the avocations of peace, some pro- 
vision had to be made for them and 
for those dependent upon them for 
support. 

It was largely with this purpose 
in view, as well as to perpetuate the 
spirit of fraternity which originated 
in the presence of a common danger, 
and the share which all had in a 
great victory, that the Grand Army 
of the Republic was organized. 

“As unto the bow the cord is 
So unto man is woman.” 


It was, therefore, inevitable that 
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with the rise of that inimitable as- 
sociation of heroes, tried and true, 
there should appear societies of 
women with similar interests, to as- 
sist them in their work. The femi- 
nine ear is ever responsive to tales 
of distress, and feminine intuition, 
blended with the experience of gen- 
erations of devotion to the welfare 
of others, has rendered the work of 
women, wherever relief is needed, 
especially valuable. 

As early as 1869 auxiliary organ- 
izations of women were found work- 
ing hand in hand with individual 
posts of the G. A. R. in most of the 
Northern and Western States. It 
remained for the women of Massa- 
chusetts, however, to formulate and 
carry into successful execution a 
plan for a State organization, which, 
because of its wider scope, should 
have a greater power for good than 
could be attained by individual 
societies. 

By the official advice and sanction 
of General Horace Binney Sargent, 
then Department Commander of the 
Massachusetts G. A. R., and his As- 
sistant Adjutant-General, James F. 
Meech, a convention was held at the 
headquarters of E. V. Sumner Post 
No. 19, at Fitchburg, Massachusetts, 
Feb. 12, 1879, sixteen societies being 
represented by delegates, which re- 
sulted in twenty-three ladies sign- 
ing a constitution and by-laws for a 
State organization, to be known as 
the State Relief Corps of Massachu- 
setts, with Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller of 
East Boston as president. This 
little group of earnest workers 
proved to be the nucleus: of the 
grand organization of to-day, the 
second in point of numbers of asso- 
ciations of women in the United 
States. Mrs. Fuller is likewise en- 
titled to the honor of being known 
as the mother of this great instru- 
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ment of good deeds, and her con- 
tinuous active work during the 
twenty-five years of life which the 
society has known, proves how fully 
her heart was in the work; and she 
would be more than mere woman 
did she not contemplate with pride 
the outcome of that little gathering 
at Fitchburg, which must far sur- 
pass her most roseate dreams at that 
time. It is also a subject for con- 
gratulation that such a woman as 
Mrs. Fuller should have held the 
leadership at that time. 

Although from the first the new 
society received the support and en- 
couragement of prominent comrades 
of the Massachusetts G. A. R., it was 
not officially recognized by the De- 
partment encampment until Janu- 
ary, 1881, when the following reso- 
lution was almost unanimously 
adopted by that body: 

“Resolved, That the Department of Mas- 
sachusetts, G. R., recognizing in the 
Woman’s State Relief Corps an invalu- 
able ally in its mission of charity and loy- 
alty, hails them as a noble band of Chris- 
tian women, who, while not of the G. A. R., 
are auxiliary to it.” 

During the year 1880, loyal women 
of New Hampshire decided to adopt 
the work of their Massachusetts 
sisters, and on Dec. 8 of that year 
their department officers were initi- 
ated at the headquarters of Hiram 
G. Berry Relief Corps, No. 6, of Mal- 
den, Massachusetts. At the same 
time they were invited to form a 
Union Board of Directors of W. R. 
C. work, with the Department offi- 
cers of Massachusetts. The Board 
was organized, with Mrs. E. Flor- 
ence Barker of Malden as president, 
Mrs. Kathrina Beedle of Cambridge 
as secretary, and Miss Keyes of New 
Hampshire treasurer. 

Among the first to become an ad- 
vocate of woman’s work as an aux- 
iliary to the G. A. R. was Rev. Jo- 
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seph Lovering, of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, then Chaplain-in-Chief. 
He sought, by correspondence with 
many who were actively engaged in 
the work, to bring about some united 
effort on the part of women which 
should be national in its scope. At 
the National Encampment of the G. 
A. R. held in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
in July, 1881, he presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were 
adopted: 

“Resolved, That we approve the project 
of organizing a National Woman’s Relief 
Corps. 

“Resolved, That such Woman’s Relief 
Corps may use under such title the words, 
‘Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public,’ by special indorsement of the Na- 
tional Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic.” 


This indorsement proved an in- 
centive to the extension of the move- 
ment, and in 1882 two corps were in- 
stituted in Connecticut, one in IIli- 
nois, one in Wisconsin and one in 
San Diego, California. Prominent 
women in several States urged the 
consolidation of effort, among them 
Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood, of 
Toledo, Ohio, a pioneer in the West 
in work for the veterans. She had 
personally assisted in organizing 
nearly two hundred aid societies. A 
talented writer, she, by her grace- 
ful, eloquent pen, appealed to the 
women of the West, who, with the 
enthusiasm characteristic of that 
section, were not slow in respond- 
ing, and have ever been most active 
in raising the order to its present 
numbers and efficiency. 

During the administration of 
Comrade Paul Van Der Voort, of 
Omaha, Nebraska, as commander- 
in-chief, his attention was called to 
the good work being done by the 
women in various sections, and 
grasping the significance of the 
movement, with his characteristic 
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great-heartedness, he called a con- 
vention of the various auxiliaries in 
every State to meet in Denver, Colo- 
rado, July 23, 1883. Thirteen States 
responded, and of these Massachu- 
setts sent three delegates and Ohio 
fifteen. 

Mrs. E. Florence Barker, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was elected to preside 
over the convention, with Mrs. Sher- 
wood, of Ohio, as secretary. After 
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full and free discussion of the work, 
it was voted to form a national 
organization, with the ritual and 
regulations of the Massachusetts 
Woman’s State Relief Corps, to be 
known as the National Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps. There were forty-five 
signatures to the charter list and the 
following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. E. Florence Barker, 
of Massachusetts; senior vice-presi- 
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dent, Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood, of 
Ohio; junior vice-president, Mrs. E. 
K. Stimson, Colorado; secretary, 
Mrs. Sarah E. Fuller, and treasurer, 
Mrs. Lizabeth A. Turner, both of 
Massachusetts; chaplain, Mrs. Mat- 
tie B. Moulton, New Hampshire; 
conductor, Mrs. P. S. Runyan, In- 
diana; guard, Mrs. J. B. Beatson, 
Illinois; corresponding secretaries, 
Mrs. M. J. Telford, Colorado, and 
Mrs. Ellen Pay, Kansas. The ques- 
tion of eligibility was left open for a 


year, there being a difference of’ 


opinion; some insisting that it be re- 
stricted to relatives of soldiers and 
sailors, and others that all loyal 
women interested in the work should 
be admitted. 

A formal report of organization 
was made to the National Encamp- 
ment of the G. A. R., then in session, 
when, by resolution of Chaplain-in- 
Chief Foster, the following action 
was taken: 

“Resolved, That we cordially hail the or- 
ganization of a National Woman's Relief 
Corps, and extend our greeting to them. 
We return our warmest thanks to the loyal 
women of the land for their earnest sup- 
port and encouragement, and bid them God- 
speed in their patriotic work.” 

At the fourth annual convention, 
at Minneapolis, Minnesota, it was 
decided that “All loyal women of 
good moral character should be ad- 
mitted to the Woman's Relief 
Corps.” 

The objects of the organization, as 
set forth in the official Rules and 
Regulations, are: 

1. To specially aid and assist the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and to perpetuate 
the memory of their heroic dead. 

2. To assist such Union veterans as need 
our help and protection, and to extend need- 
ful aid to their widows and orphans. To 
find them homes and employment, and as- 
sure them of sympathy and friends. To 
cherish and emulate the deeds of our Army 
Nurses, and of all loyal women who ren- 


dered loving service to our country in her 
hour of peril. 
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3. To maintain true allegiance to the 
United States of America; to inculcate les- 
sons of patriotism and love of country 
among our children and in the communities 
in which we live; and encourage the spread 
of universal liberty and equal rights to all. 

How well these’ principles have 
been maintained is shown by the 
returns, given in those characters 
which are said never to falsify. Since 
the organization of the order there 
has been expended for relief alone 
$2,504,365.23, to June 30, 1903. Some- 
thing over $100,000 additional will be 
the report for the present year. In 
a single vear (1902-03) 40,433 per- 
sons were assisted at an expense of 
$136,196.69. The amount given 
above does not include donations of 
food or clothing. In addition, $1,- 
197.56 was expended for the decora- 
tion of the graves of Northern 
soldiers in the South; $800 for the 
Kansas flood sufferers; $1,000 for 
the McKinley memorial fund and 
$30,380.83 was turned over to posts 
of the G. A. R. to assist them in their 
work. All this work is so quietly 
and unostentatiously done that few 
outside the societies interested ever 
hear of it. The Woman's Relief 
Corps has xo liabilities. 

Ever responsive to the call of dis- 
tress, the Woman's Relief Corps has 
been a liberal giver when various 
sections of this country have been 
overwhelmed by disaster, notable 
beneficiaries being Johnstown and 
Jacksonville. While worthy indi- 
viduals never go unaided, much of 
the work of the W. R. C. has been 
broader in its scope. It has proved 
its early faith by the work which 
has been accomplished. Since 1889, 
when it came into possession, by the 
liberality of the citizens of Madison 
and Geneva, Ohio, of ten acres of 
valuable land, with a large building 
formerly used as a female seminary, 
it has endowed and supported a Na- 
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THE NATIONAL W. R. 
tional Woman’s Relief Corps Home 
at Madison for ex-army nurses and 
soldiers’ wives and widows. At 
times there have been more than 
seventy inmates. The number in 1903 
was forty-one. The value of the 
property is about $40,000. In addi- 
tion to the National Home, State 
homes are maintained by the De- 
partments of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, lowa, Wisconsin, 
California and others. The Massa- 
chusetts department has been a lib- 
eral contributor toward the support 
of the Massachusetts Soldiers’ Home 
since its beginning. By their united 
efforts at a bazaar held in aid of the 
home in 1885, $4,189.25 was raised. 
Mostof the rooms were furnished and 
are kept up by individual corps,and a 
large dormitory bears the name and 
has the perpetual care of the Depart- 
ment of Massachusetts. All the New 
England Departments and many 
others are liberal contributors to the 
soldiers’ homes in their respective 
States. 

In 1892 a great amount of work 
was done by the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, to secure the passage by Con- 
gress of the Army Nurse Pension 
bill. Mrs. Sherwood, of Ohio, was 


chairman of the pension committee, 
and she, with 


Mrs. Harriette L. 
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HOME, MADISON, OHIO. 
Reed, of Massachusetts, spent six 
weeks at Washington at hard work 
in its interest. Mrs. Annie Witten- 
meyer, National President in 1890, 
and herself a distinguished army 
nurse, gave her time and attention to 
the matter for five months, and Mrs. 
John A. Logan and Miss Clara Bar- 
ton, members of the Order and resi- 
dents of Washington, also gave 
much time and their great influence 
to the cause. On June 28, 1892, the 
House passed a bill, which the Sen- 
ate would not accept. On July 28, 
the Senate passed a bill of its own. 
Lateracompromise was agreed upon, 
accepted by both houses, and be- 
came a law. In this bill the lines of 
partisan demarcation were nearly 
obliterated, and eloquent tributes 
were paid to the work of women for 
the veterans of both Blue and Gray. 
By its provisions, army nurses “who 
rendered actual service as attendants 
upon the sick and wounded in any 
regimental post, camp or general 
hospital of the armies of the United 
States for a period of six months or 
more, and who were honorably re- 
lieved from such service, and who 
are unable to earn a sup- 
port,’ may receive a pension of $12 
a month. The law forbids any agent 
or attorney accepting a fee for the 
prosecution of any claim under the 
650 

















act. This has resulted in many 
members of the W. R. C. work- 
ing gratuitouslyas claim agents 
to assist army nurses to secure 
necessary evidence in support 
of their claims. There are, how- 
ever, many nurses who are not 
eligible under this law, and 
such, when necessary, have been 
cared for by local corps, or in 
the National home, or in those 
of the several States. 

In addition to the work of re- 
lieving suffering and necessity, 
the Woman’s Relief Corps has 
erected many memorials to the 
heroes of the Civil War, monu- 
ments, urns, and even build- 
ings. At Rockland, Massa- 
chusetts, is a building erected 
by the local corps, under cir- 
cumstances which would have ap- 
peared insurmounatble to women of 
less determination. A great number 
of flags and banners have also been 
presented to posts of the G. A. R. by 
their loyal auxiliaries. Of such work 
no record is separately kept, but it 
would amount to a_ considerable 
sum of money. 

From its earliest inception, a 
sacred duty of the Woman’s Relief 
‘Corps, second only to the work of 
relief, has been that of paying trib- 
ute on Memorial Day to the memory 
of the heroic dead. It is customary 
for corps to unite with the posts to 
which they are auxiliary in memo- 
tial services in churches or halls, also 
to assist the comrades in their ob- 
servances, by twining garlands for 
the resting-places of the brave and 
for the decoration of monuments 
and tablets; and, in many cases, by 
furnishing refreshments for the 
wearied veterans after their labor of 
love is completed. Prominent mem- 
bers of the Woman's Relief Corps 
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are also in demand as Memorial Day 
speakers. Considerable sums of 
money are yearly sent to posts in the 
South, to assist them in the work of 
decorating the thousands of soldiers’ 
graves, many of them unknown, in 
that fair section of our land. 

It is customary for the national 
presidents, and those who have the 
honor to preside over the various 
departments, to issue special Gen- 
eral Orders for Memorial Day ob- 
servances. Some of them have been 
gems of patriotic literature, and, if 
collected, would form a considerable 
volume of great interest and value. 

A Commemoration service for the 
“unknown dead” is incorporated in 
the service book of the order, and it 
is given by a large number of corps 
each year. Mounds of flowers are 
usually constructed by the members 
of the corps, and children who as- 
sist them, and the simple service is 


very touching and beautiful. In 
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1902 a service commemorative of the 
soldier-sailor dead was instituted for 
the use of corps located near large 
bodies of water. It is also custom- 
ary to include children in this ser- 
vice, and the spectacle of a large 
number of little ones, their tiny 
hands strewing the waves with 
flowers, is very touching and beauti- 
ful in its suggestiveness. The Na- 
tional Chaplain reported $14,187.37 
expended for Memorial Day in 1903. 

In 1893 the field of patriotic teach- 
ing was entered upon, the incentive 
having been previously furnished by 
the Department of Indiana. Com- 
rade Wallace Foster of that State 
had been an active promoter of the 
teaching of patriotism among the 
young. In that work he was inti- 
mately associated with Col. George 
T. Balch, of New York City, the 
pioneer in the work. (He it was 
who originated the Balch flag salute, 
so generally in use in the schools of 
the country: “We give our heads 
and our hearts to God and our coun- 
try; one country, one language, one 
flag.”’) 

Comrade Foster urged upon the 
W. R. C. of Indiana the importance 
of patriotic teaching. Mrs. Julia S. 
Conklin, then president of that De- 
partment, adopted his suggestion 
with such enthusiasm and so im- 
pressed it upon her associates, that 
at the next National Convention 
Indiana offered the following reso- 
lutions (drawn by Comrade Foster), 
which were unanimously adopted: 


“Whereas, It is essential to the future 
welfare and good citizenship of our coun- 
try that the children of our land be taught 
to reverence the American Flag, the 
emblem of our liberty, and to respect the 
principles for which our veterans gave the 
best years of their lives—many of them life 
itself; and 

“Whereas, The present system of foreign 
immigration, and the large per cent. of for- 
eigners of all grades of society who are 


admitted to citizenship in these United! 
States, and the foreign ideas of government: 
being promulgated throughout our country, 
are doing much to lessen the hold our in- 
stitutions have upon the minds of the 
young; therefore, 

“Resolved, That we strongly urge the 
adoption of some form of patriotic teach- 
ing in our schools, by which to counteract 
these influences. 

“Resolved, That each Department Presi- 
dent instruct the Corps Presidents in her 
department to appoint a committee of in- 
fluential ladies belonging to her Corps, to 
petition the county and city superintendents 
and teachers to recommend the adoption of 
some form of patriotic salute to the Amer- 
ican flag, to be introduced into the morning 
exercises of the public schools. 

“Resolved, That we urge each member 
of the Woman’s Relief Corps to adhere 
strictly to the patriotic teachings of our 
Order, and endeavor to inculcate lessons of 
patriotism and loyalty among the young in 
the communities in which they live.” 


During the three years following, 
bills were introduced into the Legis- 
latures of many States, and resulted 
in the placing of flags over school- 
houses and other public buildings. 
In some States the last day of the 
school session before Memorial Day 
was set apart for patriotic exercises, 
and this custom is now almost gen- 
eral. Most of this has been brought 
about by the efforts of the G. A. R. 
and W.R. C. 

Flags, patriotic primers, Declara- 
tion of Independence charts, oleo- 
graphs of the Stars and Stripes and 
other patriotic pictures have been 


presented to thousands of schools. 


all over the land, by the local organ- 
izations of the W. R. C. In 1895 
the national convention voted to 
confer upon Comrade Foster the 
complimentary title of “Woman’s 
Relief Corps Sponsor for the Amer- 
ican Flag.”’ 

A work to which the W. R. C. has. 
devoted much attention is the pro- 
motion of the observance of Flag” 
Day, Peace and Arbitration Day,. 
and Citizens’ Sunday. 
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In 1896 a resolution was adopted 
approving the work of the American 
Humane Society, and recommend- 
ing it to the order as part of the work 
of promoting good citizenship. 

At the same convention it was 
voted that the Woman’s Relief 
Corps join the National Council of 
Women. As each body associated 
with the Council has the opportunity 
to bring its special work before all 
the others, this move offered excep- 
tional opportunity for the dissem- 
ination of ideas concerning patriotic 
teaching, as thus was secured the co- 
operation of 600,000 women. 

During the first year this work 
was done by a committee, appointed 
by the national president, and known 
as the committee on patriotic teach- 





ing. The convention of 1897 voted 
that an officer be appointed in each 
Department, to be known as the 
patriotic instructor, whose duty 
shall be to superintend all lines of 
patriotic ‘instruction. Later, this 
move was amended to include, Na- 
tional, Department and Corps in- 
structors, all of whom are now obli- 
gated with other officers of the Order, 
and are systematically and success- 
fully working together in the inter- 
est of patriotic teaching. A flag 
salute is used at all gatherings of the 
Order, and all obligations, whether 
of membership or office, are taken 
under the folds of the American flag. 

Probably the work which will 
longest stand as a memorial of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps is the 
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improvement of the Andersonville 
Prison Park property. Thousands 
of the survivors of the prison at 
Andersonville, Georgia, and their 
friends, who visited that memorable 
spot after the war, expressed regret 
that some steps were not taken to 
purchase the grounds and beautify 
them, as a perpetual memorial to the 
heroes who suffered there. 

Action was first taken by the De- 


that the property now consists of 
eighty-one and a fifth acres, includ- 
ing the stockade, or prison grounds, 
with all the forts and earthworks 
surrounding it, and a strip one hun- 
dred feet wide leading to the public 
roadway and railway station. 

A substantial fence now surrounds 
the entire property and a nine-room 
residence has been erected, which is 
occupied by the care-taker, and is 











PROVIDENCE SPRING, ANDERSONVILLE PRISON PARK. 


partment of Georgia, G. A. R., and 
the land was purchased by them in 
May, 1890, the price paid being 
$1,500, and a similar sum was ex- 
pended in clearing the ground and 
making improvements. 

At the annual convention of the 
National W. R. C. in 1896, that body 
accepted the deeds to the property, 
pledging themselves to care for it 
and improve it. Their first act was 
the purchase of additional land, so 


also commodious enough for the en- 
tertainment of guests, several sleep- 
ing-rooms having been prettily fur- 
nished by various \Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps. Since the National W. 
R. C. has taken charge, the old stock- 
ade has been sodded with Bermuda 


grass, the creek bottom has been ; 


cleared of undergrowth, and a drive- 
way laid out around the entire pur- 
chase, passing by all the old forts, 
with substantial bridges spanning 
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the creek on the east and west sides. 
A beautiful flagstaff, the gift of G. 
A. R. and W. R. C. friends of 
Georgia, has been erected near the 
north line of the stockade, and from 
it floats Old Glory. This was the 
gift of the Prisoners of War Associ- 
ation of Connecticut. A graceful 
arch, spanning the entrance, was 
presented by Corps No. 9, Depart- 
ment of Kansas, and No. 172, De- 
partment of Massachusetts, W. R. C. 

“Providence Spring” is probably 
the feature of most interest. This 
name was given by the heroes of 
Andersonville. The story is familiar 
to many, but will bear repetition. 
The water of the creek had become 
so contaminated, that endurance on 
the part of the prisoners was almost 
exhausted. At this critical juncture, 
during a severe thunder storm, this 
living stream broke forth, pure and 
sparkling, bringing new life and 
hope. While the phenomenon could 
be accounted for by natural causes, 
it will always be recognized as an 
especial manifestation of the infinite 
power and mercy of Divine Provi- 
dence. It was a singular fact that it 
came from within the “dead line,” 
where, by prison laws, it was pro- 
tected from being trampled and de- 
filed. 

Over this spring the National W. 
R.C.has erected a beautiful pavillion, 
tile-roofed and supported by granite 
pillars, with cement floor, thus per- 
petually preserving the spring from 
the elements. The waters flow from 
a tastefully carved marble fountain, 
at the spot where they originally 
burst forth. This fountain was the 
gift of the National Prisoners of 
War Association. What hallowed 
memories cluster about this spot! 
One who drinks the cool, 
water should do so with the utmost 


sweet 
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reverence, for it is a veritable shrine 
of American history. 

All of the sombre features of the 
past have disappeared. Nature has 
been lavish, and has covered the 
hideous scar with a mantle of bright 
green. The soil is fertile and re- 
sponds readily to cultivation. A 
vigorous growth of young forest 
trees affords grateful shade, and 
from the midst of their dense foliage 
mocking birds sing nightly requiems 
to those who suffered and died there. 
The historic creek no longer runs 
dark and murky, but sparkles and 
dances in the bright sunlight, and 
nothing remains to perpetuate the 
unpleasant memories of the past. 
Andersonville is now a patriotic ob- 
ject lesson, a tribute to the thou- 
sands of heroes who preferred to suf- 
fer and die rather than accept life at 
the price of dishonor. 

It still remains for a grateful peo- 
ple to erect suitable monuments to 
the memory of all who were impris- 
oned there. The States of Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Michigan have already 
placed beautiful memorials within 
the grounds, and others are sure to 
follow. 

The Board of Managers of the Na- 
tional W. R. C., of which Mrs. Liza- 
beth A. Turner of Boston is chair- 
man, propose to divide the prison 
ground into plats, with intersecting 
walks and drives. The elevated por- 
tion of the grounds is sufficiently 
extensive to admit of a large lot to 
be dedicated to each State which was 
represented by prisoners at Ander- 
sonville. A larger space, in the cen- 
tre of the portion north of the creek, 
on the most sightly elevation, will 
be reserved for the National Govern- 
ment. Grouped around this will be 
State lots, which will be deeded to 
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the respective commonwealths, in 
the order of their application, imme- 
diately following legislative action 
granting an appropriation for a 
monument. 

When the work as designed is 
completed, it will include a magnifi- 
cent national monument erected by 
act of Congress, with the State 
memorials grouped around it. It is 
considered more desirable that these 
monuments should be placed within 
the stockade rather than in the Na- 
tional Cemetery near by. First, be- 
cause those who suffered and lived 
are entitled to equal honor with 
those who were relieved by death; 
and also because the site is more 
imposing than any afforded by the 
cemetery, and more room can be 
allotted to each State. 

The Andersonville National Ceme- 
tery is located about a quarter of a 
mile north of the park grounds. The 
cemetery proper contains twenty- 
five acres purchased by the govern- 
ment soon after the war, and in- 
cludes all of the grounds in which 
the dead of Andersonville were 
buried. The remains were left un- 
disturbed, but a marble headstone 
has been placed at each grave. The 
cemetery has been transformed into 
an ideal city of the dead. On Memo- 
rial Day of each year impressive 
ceremonies are conducted there by 
the posts of the Department of 
Georgia, G. A. R. Here rest 13,000 
heroes of Andersonville, yet it is said 
that an unknown number still lie 
within the limits of the stockade 
where they died, and many more 
were removed by friends after the 
close of the war. The number who 
died in the prison is said to total 
14,000. 

Were it only to carry out these 
plans for the improvement of An- 
dersonville, the Woman’s Relief 


Corps would deserve to live, but 
when the aggregate amount of the 
various forms of this society’s ac- 
tivities are estimated, it will be seen 
what a tremendous power for good 
the Woman’s Relief Corps has 
proved itself to be. 

Subordinate to the National So- 
ciety are thirty-four Departments in 
as many States and Territories, and 
sixty-three detached corps, scattered 
through the States and Territories 
of Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Indian Territory, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah and Virginia. In the various 
departments there are over 3,000 
active corps. 

The order has a ritual, with Rules 
and Regulations and By-Laws. It is 
secret in the same degree as is the 
Grand Army of the Republic. All of 
its business is given freely to the 
public through the medium of the 
press, but only those who can prove 
membership are admitted to its de- 
liberations. There are no distinc- 
tions of creed or color. All loyal 
women of good moral character who 
are willing to perpetuate the prin- 
ciples to which the association 
stands pledged are welcome to its 
ranks. It is especially creditable that 
its growth has been continuous, not- 
withstanding the rise of an appalling 
number of woman’s clubs and hered- 
itary patriotic societies during the 
past fifteen years. 

A careful study of the business 
methods of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps will promptly refute the 
charge sometimes made that women 
are incapable of conducting great 
business enterprises. The system of 
reports is absolutely perfect. Secre- 
taries and treasurers of subordinate 
corps are required to report quar- 
terly to the Department to which 
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they belong, on forms provided for 
the purpose, the numerical and 
financial condition of their respec- 
tive corps, and the amount of relief 
work accomplished. All treasurers 
must give bonds before taking the 
obligation of office. All books are 
carefully audited quarterly. 

Departments in turn must report 
every three months to the National 
body, also on suitable forms, and it 
is thus possible to file and preserve 
systematically all records, as long as 
it may be expedient so to do. 

Memorial Day records are for- 
warded by corps chaplains, and the 
aggregate report given by the chap- 
lain of the National body. No corps 
can be organized without the con- 
sent of the post of the G. A. R. to 
which it becomes auxiliary, and 
corps presidents must report quar- 
terly to the post commander the 
amount of relief work accomplished. 

Elections of officers occur yearly, 
at the National and Department con- 
ventions, and on the first meeting in 
December in subordinate corps. A 
rigid system of inspection is con- 
ducted, and also exemplifications of 
the ritualistic work, the result being 
a perfect semi-military system of 
discipline which often produces re- 
markable results in the conduct 
of individuals, transforming timid, 
shrinking women into self-reliant 
leaders, once they are inspired with 
a zeal for the work. 

The Woman’s Relief Corps has 
had but two honorary members, it 
having been voted in the early days 
that that number should not be ex- 
ceeded. The first person to be thus 
honored was Past Commander-in- 
Chief Paul Van der Voort, of Ne- 
braska, to whose individual efforts 
the National Society largely owes 
its existence. Comrade Van der 
Voort passed to the life beyond in 
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1902. The sole wearer of the honor- 
ary mantle at the present time is 
Miss Clara Barton, who will be the 
honored guest of the Department of 
Massachusetts during the week of 
the encampment. 

Extensive preparations have been 
made for the entertainment of the 
many guests who will be in Boston 
at that time. An efficient executive 
committee of sixty members, aided 
by numerous working committees, 
amounting in all to five hundred 
women, has been hard at work since 
the first of the year to perfect the 
numerous details of a great gather- 
ing. On the two convention days, 
luncheon will be served for twelve 
hundred delegates of the G. A. R., 
and five hundred of the W. R. C. On 
the day of the parade, a “living flag,” 
in which two thousand school chil- 
dren will take part, will be placed 
on the Common, opposite Temple 
Place, and with the background of 
noble trees, will be a feature of great 
beauty. This work has been carried 
out by the W. R. C. committee on 
decorations. Receptions will be 
given by the National W. R. C., the 
Department of Massachusetts and 
some visiting departments. A mon- 
ster campfire of the G. A. R. will 
occur on Tuesday evening, and on 
Thursday evening the Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps will entertain. A harbor 
excursion, an outing at Plymouth 
and trolley rides to various points 
are planned. All of the expense for 
entertainment of the W. R. C. has 
been provided for by the corps of 
Massachusetts, who have raised the 
necessary funds by special enter- 
tainments, fairs, etc., for this pur- 
pose. In the meantime, the regular 
work of the society has not been al- 
lowed to flag in the least. 

This will be the twenty-second 
convention of the National society. 
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The officers are elected annually, and 
no president has served more than 
one year. Of the twenty-two women 
who have filled the highest office, 
five have been of New England; 
three from Massachusetts, one from 
Connecticut and one from Vermont. 
This year there will be a New Eng- 
land candidate, Mrs Fanny E. 
Minot, of Concord, New Hampshire. 
Mrs. Minot is a woman of much abil- 
ity, and New Hampshire, as one of 
the pioneer departments, should 
have had the honor long ago of fill- 
ing the highest office in the gift of 
the National Woman’s Relief Corps. 

The present National president of 
the W. R. C., who will preside over 
the deliberations of the twenty- 
second convention, is Mrs. Sarah D. 
Winans, of Troy, Ohio. Other off- 


cers are: Senior vice-president, Ur- 


W ash- 


sula M. Mattison, Tacoma, 
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ington; junior vice-president, Mary 
J. Tygard, Denison, Texas; secre- 
tary, Jennie S. Wright, Troy, Ohio; 
treasurer, Sarah E. Phillips, Syra- 
cuse, New York; chaplain, Mary 
Lyle Reynolds, Covington, Ken- 
tucky ; inspector, Lydia G. Hopkins, 
Detroit, Michigan; counselor, Sarah 
E. Fuller, Medford, Mass.; I. and I. 
officer, Jennie B. Atwood, Trenton, 
New Jersey; patriotic instructor, 
Kate E. Jones, Ilion, New York; 
press correspondent, Mary M. North, 
Snow Hill, Maryland; executive 
board, Sarah E. Fuller, life member, 
Medford, Massachusetts; Ada E. 
May, chairman, Stillwater, Minne- 
sota; Clara A. Lukins, Mitchell, 
South Dakota; Mary I. Hayes, Pine 
Meadow, Emma C. 
Helen E. 


Connecticut; 


Ewing, Boise, Idaho; 


Cook, Lincoln, Nebraska. 














How She Settled It 


A Study in Divorce 


By \KateE GANNETT WELLS 


HEN Mrs. Delancey married 

early in life, she took it for 

granted that she should love 
her husband forever. But after ten 
years she had begun to question her- 
self concerning the state of her 
affections, much to her husband’s 
amazement and her own perturba- 
tions. 

Whereupon she went off by her- 
self to a remote summer hotel, where 
she had first met Mr. Delancey, “to 
think the thing out and have done 
with it,” as she phrased the situation 
to her husband, who was too gentle- 
manly to do otherwise than to con- 
sent to what he could not prevent. 
To make sure of a certain degree of 
solitude she hired a boat for her ex- 
clusive use, thereby causing much 
comment among the guests, who, 
never invited to sail with her, argued 
she ought not to go out alone with 
the skipper. 

Little cared she what was said if 
she could only decide whether to 
remain married or to be divorced on 
the ground of incompatibility; a 
needless problem, which she herself 
had created by adopting discontent 
with marriage as an up-to-date, in- 
tellectual process that would make 
her a broader woman, though so far 
it only had made her unhappy. 

Unconsciously she was helped in 
her deliberations by the skipper’s 
canny words in his spasmodic efforts 
to entertain her. “He ain't any 
church article, that man who lives 
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thar,’ he remarked one day, as they 
sailed past a solitary house set in a 
lonely cove. 

“Why not?” she asked wearily. 

“He ain’t never done anything 
‘gainst the canon law,’—the skipper 
was a churchman—“but he’s uncom- 
mon aggravating, he don’t let her 
alone a day at a time. “Twas her 
fault when they began; now it’s his. 
You see she was young and spry 
when he took her home and she sup- 
posed she'd got an uncle in him, but 
he was just a husband, so she had 
to tend him. She spiled him first, 
and then he was at her, words, blows 
and things throwed. I heard her 
once as she jawed back. Then sud- 
den she gave it up, for good and 
all.” 

“Why didn’t you interfere?” de- 
manded Mrs. Delancey. 

“*Tain’t safe when married folks 
is like fighting dogs.” 

“Let’s land; I'd like to see her.” 

The skipper took Mrs. Delancey 
off in his dingy and she made her 
way up to the house and confronted a 
woman stringing herring. She could 
not have been more than forty, but 
she looked as if her patience were 
eternal. Somehow Mrs. Delancey 
drew from her hints of her life story, 
that she was never lonely when 
alone, that she was glad her children 
had died, as now she could hold 
communion with them unwatched, 
that she expected to live a great 
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many years and always to string 
herring. 

“Your husband?” asked the city 
woman. 

“He’s off fishing mostly. When 
he comes home, ’tisn’t over pleasant, 
but we don’t peck at each other as 
we used to.” 

“Why do you stay together?” 

“’Cause we married for better or 
worse,—we've had the better, and it 
might be worser than it is,—it’s 
weak not to keep a promise. Be- 
sides if I left him, folks would talk 
and p’raps leave their homes for less 
cause than I have, and then the vil- 
lage would go to the bad. You see 
marriage is an institution, like the 
church. You've got to have them 
both, else things would go to pieces. 
’Tain’t any use chipping off bits. I 
didn’t begin right, that’s all.” 

“Why not?” 

“°’Cause I hadn’t growed to see a 
husband and wife ought to go 
shares. He had it all, comfort, 
clothes, food, money, and when I 
fell sickly and asked for a let-up, he 
didn’t know how to take it. So we 
got going on one another, when sud- 
den I thought if I wanted to see my 
children again in the next world, 
wherever that may be, I'd better put 
up with things. So I take him easy 
now ; it’s heaps better. And I can’t 
say as | want for food. Won't you 
have a glass of milk?’—and they 
went up the path to the house. 
“That’s him coming now ’cross the 
bay,” she added, pointing to a dis- 
tant boat. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Delancey 
after a while, as she turned to leave. 

“Wait a bit,” answered the fisher- 
man’s wife. “I told you ’cause I 
knew you when you was a girl,’— 
the lady started—‘“‘and used to come 
‘round here. I knew your man, too; 
he boarded down to my father’s, in 
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the village, prospecting. He was a 
right smart man, a kindly gentle- 
man, who did things; he hadn’t 
much gift for talk.” Mrs. Delancey 
flushed. 

“Folks said you married him and 
‘twas heaven for quite a spell. Then 
I heard tell as how you wanted to 
keep going like as if you was young, 
and he was lonesome. I didn’t let 
on I knew you when you got out of 
the boat, ‘cause I hankered to see 
you ever sence I heard you was at 
the hotel. All I’ve got to say is,—it 
is better to put up with husbands 
than to get divorces, as you city 
folks call ’em. I ain’t going to take 
the responsibility of mine, not to 
mention myself when Judgment Day 
comes, unless I keep ‘round him.” 

“Are you Bessie Jones, that used 
to be?” said Mrs. Delancey, slowly. 

“T be, and you’re Lucy Triscom 
that was,” and the two women shook 
hands. 

“T’ll bring my husband to see you 
some day,” said Mrs. Delancey, as 
they parted. 

“Much obleeged, but if it’s all the 
same to you Id rather you 
wouldn't.” 

That night Mrs. Delancey wrote 
her husband to come to her and then 
tore up the note and went out sail- 
ing again the next day. “Go the 
other way, towards Grindstone 
Cove,” she bade the skipper. 

“Queer how you nervous city 
folks like coves; kind o’ quieting, 
like headache powders. We ’uns 
down this way like a stiff blow out 
to sea; makes you think of hidden 
troubles.” 

“Tell me who lives there?” she 
asked, as they sailed up into a sunny 
cove, on whose banks was a white- 
washed, clapboarded house. 

“Chapman's folks; they’re a mixed- 
up set; dunno ‘zactly who belongs 
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to who. He done well fishing and 
treated his wife tol’ble, till some o’ 
your discontented city folks came 
along, beg your pardon, ma’am, and 
made her think she was of more 
value than she really was, and had a 
stiffer time than she ought’er, and 
instead of telling them to mind their 
own business, she listened, and he 
took to drinking.” 

“Why didn’t she get divorced?” 
interrupted the lady. 

“We don’t do that kind o’ thing 
down here; we grin and bear it.” 

“She might get separated,” urged 
Mrs. Delancey. 

“Thar’d allers be sunthin’ to put 
up with. I don’t say men, ’specially 
husbands, aren't trying, but wimmen 
are, too.” 

“But,” still urged his companion, 
“if a man doesn’t treat his wife as a 
gentleman should, if he drinks, 
beats, scolds her, don’t understand 
her, I’d get divorced a hundred 
times.” 

“Look you here, ma’am; you've 
said too much to let it pass. A man 
don’t drink when his wife likes him. 
If he beats her, it’s her fault for put- 
ting up with it; she can stop that 
without getting divorced. I dunno 
what you mean about understand- 
ing her, women are so mysterious; 
‘pears to me some on ’em get 
the sulks just thinking “bout how 
bad things are. I grant you, ma’am, 
thar are some things can’t be talked 
of, if that’s what you mean by being 
a gentleman, that’s yer word. Wai’al, 
we uns down here behave ourselves, 
and our gals know it when they 
marry us.” 

Silence fell between the skipper 
and Mrs. Delancey, for the wind had 
sprung up and the sails had to be 
lowered. As they turned the head- 
land, another house came into view. 
“And there!” she said, pointing to it. 


“That’s mine and that’s my little 
gal.” The lady put up her field 
glasses to see better, as the skipper 
waved his hat, and was answered by 
a fluttering apron. “It’s our salute, 
ma’am. She’s most as old as I be, 
but she'll allers be my little gal. She 
likes me, and I’m mighty fond of 
her,” and the man’s bronzed face 
took a deeper hue. 

“Tell me of it. Didn’t you ever 
have any—fuss?” 

“We did,” and his jaw set. “I'll 
tell you, ‘cause you're in trouble 
some way, praps,—beg pardon, 
ma’am, only you have the looks of it. 
"Twas this way. We'd been married 
a couple o’ years or more, and we 
had our two children and she didn’t 
have any right hard work to do, 
‘cause I did it, when we took one o’ 
your city artists to board, ’cause he 
wanted to paint the place. Wasal, 
he made her believe she warn’t ap- 
preciated, —that’s Azs word, I ain’t 
likely to forget it,—and she got 
moon-y and to correcting my ways 
till I jest hadn’t the heart to stand 
it, and I told her so plump, and she 
said I wasn’t as I used to be, and I 
told her as how I hated to see her 
getting old ‘fore her time, ’cause she 
used to be so pretty, like as she is 
now,—and she lifted her hand to 
slap me, like as she never did before, 
and I put up mine. I never could 
tell,—I thoughton it much,—whether 
I was going to strike back or jest not 
let her hit me. Anyway, our palms 
came flat together like children’s 
slapjack, and she looked all of a sud- 
den so handsome, ‘cause she was so 
angry, that I just gave her a hug 
and wouldn’t let her go till she got 
through crying, and then’ she 
wouldn't let me go till she’d done 
loving me. And the artist took an- 
other tack and skipped.” 
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“Oh, if my husband would only 
do so!’ almost sobbed Mrs. De- 
lancey. 

“You mean like that artist,” (the 
skipper swore under his breath), “or 
like as she and I did? You ain't got 
any occasion to answer, and I 
oughter not to have asked you. 
Likely, ma’am, it’s turn and turn 
about. This time it is he thinks he 
ain't appreciated, and it sours on 
him. Don’t you set too much on 
yourself ?—pardon, ma’am.” 

“He doesn’t understand me!” 

“Very likely not, ma’am. You be 
hard to understand. Pears to me my 
little gal’s loving me helped me to 
understand her.” 
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‘But if she couldn’t love you?” 

“She needn’t be dead set ’gainst 
trying. She needn't be turning her- 
self inside out to find out,—jest take 
it nat’ral. The fog’s coming in, 
ma’am, and we'll have to run in 
shore.” 

* ok * K * * * 

The next day Mrs. Delancey went 
home and soon after sent a box of 
Havanas to the skipper. As he en- 
joyed their fragrance, he chuckled, 
thinking to himself: “She’d have 
sent me tobaccy if things hadn't 
come out right. Being they’re segars, 
it’s her way of telling me she and 
her husband is friends agin.” 


Paolo Toscanelli and the Discovery 
of America 


By FREDERIC 


N the course of an hour’s ramble 
] through the famous Santo Spiritu 

quarter of Florence, one can 
hardly fail to come upon the birth- 
place not only of Italy’s great four- 
teenth century litterateur, Giovanni 
Boccacio, but also of her equally 
illustrious fifteenth century astron- 
omer and cosmographer, Paolo dal 
Pozzo Toscanelli. ‘‘Pozzo” in Ital- 
ian means a well, and this feature of 
the Toscanelli family name is ac- 
counted for on the ground that not 
far from the ancestral house at the 
intersection of modern Via Guic- 
ciardini and Via de’ Velluti there 
was once a fountain of sweet water, 
to which the whole city had recourse 
and which gave its name as well to 
certain families in the neighborhood 
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as to the much-traversed street sub- 
sequently closed by the enlargement 
of the Pitti Palace. The year of 
Paolo’s birth was 1397—more than 
half a century before Christopher 
Columbus, with whose name hisown, 
by a strange chance, was destined 
most frequently to be linked, first 
saw the light in the neighboring city- 
state of Genoa. The paternal purse 
was not always well filled, but it 
permitted the education of the young 
Florentine at the University of 
Padua, some time between the years 
1414 and 1424, after which he re- 
turned to his native city to spend 
there practically all the remainder of 
his long life. Already he had won 
renown as a mathematician, and tra- 
dition tells us that the great Renais- 
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sance architect, Filippo Brunelleschi, 
humbly acknowledged himself the 
inferior of the young Paduan grad- 
uate and besought him to lend his 
assistance in preparing the plans for 
the cupola of the Church of Santa 
Maria del Fiore. At any rate, cer- 
tain it is that when one enters the 
Capello della Groce of the great 
Cathedral to-day he has pointed out 
to him by patriotic Florentines an 
exquisite marble gnomon, which is 
declared to have been constructed 
for the church by Toscanelli about 
the year 1468. 

From the outset of his career the 
ingenious mathematician was favored 
with the companionship of great 
minds. It was his fortune to be con- 
temporary with the flower of the 
house of Medici, and to be patron- 
ized successively by Cosimo the 
Elder, Piero, the gentle Giuliano, 
and the kind-hearted tyrant, Lo- 
renzo the Magnificent. Leonardo da 
Vinci, the painter, though really be- 
longing to a younger generation, 
was another of Toscanelli’s brilliant 
fellow-townsmen and _ friends—the 
more congenial because of kindred 
zeal in the pursuit of mathematics 
and the sciences. Niccold Machia- 
velli and Angiola Poliziano, also of 
the younger generation, were like- 
wise neighbors and admirers. Leone 
Battista Alberti, the architect and 
painter, leaving Bologna soon after 
Toscanelli left Padua, joined him- 
self in time to the Florentine coterie. 
Christoforo Landino, tutor of Lo- 
renzo de’ Medici and commentator 
on Dante and Virgil, was still an- 
other fifteenth century light of the 
favored city on the Arno. It is note- 
worthy that two of Toscanelli’s most 
intimate friends were Germans— 
aliens in blood and speech, but 
brothers in the fast widening circle 


of Renaissance scholarship. These 
were Johannes Miller, the Konigs- 
berg geographer and astronomer, 
and Nicholas de Cusa, a cardinal of 
the Church, but none the less a close 
student of mathematics and science. 
Toscanelli was essentially a home- 
Stayer. It is known that he never 
set foot outside of Italy, rarely going 
even so far as Rome. That he was 
still able to draw the great intellects 
of his time so closely about him tes- 
tifies the more convincingly to his 
widespread fame and the substan- 
tial character of his learning. 
Unfortunately not one of the many 
books which he is known to have 
written on topics pertaining to geog- 
raphy, meteorology and agriculture 
has survived. We have, however, 
numerous contemporary references 
to his character and habits which 
leave us in no doubt as to the kind 
of man he actually was. Thus on 
the day of the great Florentine’s 
death, in 1482, his good friend Bar- 
tholomew Fonzio, a professor of Elo- 
quence, wrote in his Axnali: “Paul 
Toscanelli, physician and _ distin- 
guished philosopher, a great exam- 
ple of virtue, who always walked 
about with bared head even in the 
fiercest winter, is dead on 
May I5, at Florence, his native place, 
aged eighty-five.” Another writer 
informs us that Toscanelli “lived a 
life of extreme virtue, having no 
weight upon his conscience”; and 
still another, who knew the mathe- 
matician well, wrote of “Master 
Paolo, a Physician, Philosopher, and 
Astrologer, and a Man of Holy 
Life.” He is declared to have been 
extremely devout, a lover of the 
Church, and much given to quiet 
works of charity—a scholar of the 
most pronounced type, yet not a re- 
cluse; a scientist, but also a man of 
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the strongest human instincts and 
sympathies. 

Such was the man whom tradition 
has for more than three centuries 
represented as having been the real 
instigator of the Columbian discov- 
ery of America. Beginning with the 
Spaniard Bartholome Las Casas, 
who wrote his History of the Indies 
about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, a long line of historians 
reaching all the way down to the 
present have given implicit credence 
to the story. In one scholarly book 
we read that “Toscanelli decided the 
vocation of Columbus.” In another 
we are assured that “Toscanelli led 
his age to the discovery of the trans- 
atlantic lands.” A recent American 
writer declares that “this Florentine 
doctor was the first to plant in the 
mind of Columbus his aspirations 
for the truths of geography.” And 
a brilliant Frenchman would have 
us believe that “Toscanelli was the 
inspirer of Columbus in the sense 
that it was he who at first indirectly, 
and afterwards directly, suggested 
to him the possibility of transat- 
lantic navigation, and convinced him 
of it.” During the past three or four 
years, however, there have arisen in 
some quarters grave suspicions that 
this view is simply one more of those 
strange delusions which insinuate 
themselves into our body of knowl- 
edge and pass unchallenged until 
some mind keener than the rest 
comes along to show them up in 
their true character. The genius of 
historical criticism is no respecter of 
traditions. Since the middle of the 
last century the critical historian— 
that arch-fiend of manuscripts and 
texts, heroic but thankless—has gone 
stalking through the fairy land 
which the earlier writers of history 
created for our enjoyment, striking 
fearlessly right and left, bedimming 
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haloes, throwing down crowns from 
their ancient resting places. and 
crushing treasured traditions at 
every step. 

Thus, the strenuous Romulus and 
Remus of the story books are shown 
most likely to have been mere con- 
veniences invented to vivify the 
humble beginnings of the city on 
the Tiber. King Alfred may have 
been guilty of allowing good cakes 
to be spoiled by the fire, but we are 
not to attribute to him conduct so 
unbecoming simply on the strength 
of the tale of Athelney. The Digh- 
ton rock inscription, so long an ob- 
ject of curiosity and awe among anti- 
quarians, has been proved to be the 
work merely of some Algonquin 
Indians, not of Phoenicians who in 
primeval times sailed into Narra- 
gansett Bay and up the Taunton 
River. Oregon was indeed “saved,” 
but not by the famous midwinter 
pilgrimage of the missionary Marcus 
Whitman. The cherry tree of the 
elder Washington went quite un- 
harmed to its natural death. And 
now, in these latter days, there are 
those who calmly assure us that the 
whole story of how Columbus, about 
the year 1479, wrote to the Floren- 
tine geographer Toscanelli to in- 
quire regarding the possibility of 
reaching India by sailing westward, 
and of how Toscanelli replied at 
length in terms which inspirited the 
Genoese navigator to his great task, 
is altogether apocryphal. One may 
well feel that in criticism of the 
“burned cakes” or the “cherry tree” 
type the game is not worth the 
candle. It makes no great difference 
whether the facts were one way or 
the other. But manifestly the Co- 
lumbus-Toscanelli question is of an- 
other sort. The whole character of 
the discovery of America is vitally 
bound up in it. Neither the work of 
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Columbus, nor that of Toscanelli, 
nor the forces which led to the open- 
ing of the Western World to 
Europe, can be properly estimated 
until the Florentine be proved either 
to have played the part tradition 
ascribes to him or to have been only 
the subject of careless, if not wilful, 
misrepresentation. 

The Toscanelli story as commonly 
accepted may be briefly rehearsed. 
By the third quarter of the fifteenth 
century the renown of the Floren- 
tine as a geographer had become so 
widespread that he was universally 
recognized as the highest contem- 
porary authority on all matters per- 
taining to the size, shape and gen- 
eral configuration of the earth. In 
1472 the Portuguese hope of finding 
a route to the Indies by circumnavi- 
gating Africa was shattered for a 
time by the return of two sailors, 
Santarem and Escobar, with the in- 
formation that beyond the Gold 
Coast the African shore turned 
southward again and stretched away 
in that direction so far, apparently, 
as to preclude the possibility of ever 
being rounded by ships. The only 
alternative to the circumnavigation 
of Africa was the opening of a route 
directly to the westward—even as 
men as far back as Aristotle had per- 
sistently declared could be done. At 
the Portuguese court, where interest 
in the matter was greatest, it was 
understood that Toscanelli, like 
Pierre d’ Ailly, Roger Bacon, and 
other later cosmographers, also be- 
lieved in the possibility of westward 
navigation to India. Determined to 
get the Florentine’s opinion at first 
hand, King Alfonso V., through the 
medium of a monk by the name of 
Fernam Martins, a canon of Lisbon, 
made earnest inquiry whether India 
could indeed be reached by sailing 
westward, and begged for all the in- 


formation on the subject which Tos- 
canelli possessed. 

To the king’s appeal Toscanelli 
made answer in a letter addressed to 
Fernam Martins, June 25, 1474. This 
letter is of the utmost importance, 
not merely because of the statement 
of Toscanelli’s views which it con- 
tains, but also because a copy of it 
is said to have been sent to Lisbon 
for the guidance of Columbus at a 
later date. 


“Whereas I have spoken with you else- 
where,” writes the geographer, “concern- 
ing a shorter way of going by sea to the 
lands of spices than that which you are 
making by Guinea, the most serene King 
now wishes that I should give some ex- 
planation thereof, or rather that I should 
so set it before the eyes of all that even 
those who are but moderately learned might 
perceive that way and understand it.” 


He then goes on to affirm his belief 
in the sphericity of the earth and to 
explain a chart which he had made 
for the elucidation of his ideas, 
whereupon were shown 


“your shores and the islands from which 
you may begin to make a voyage continu- 
ally westwards, and the places whereunto 
you ought to come, and how much you 
ought to decline from the pole or from the 
equinoctial line, and through how much 
space, i. e., through how many miles, you 
ought to arrive at the places most fertile 
in all spices and gems.” 


Then follows a most extravagant 
description of the countries and 
cities of this far-away world—the 
port of Zaiton where “they say” that 
every year a hundred large ships of 
pepper were brought in, besides 
other vessels bearing other spices; a 
river on which alone were estab- 
lished about two hundred cities, with 
“marble bridges of great breadth 
and length, adorned with columns 
on every side;” and the noble island 
of Cipangu, “most fertile in gold and 
in pearls and gems,” where the tem- 
ples and royal houses were covered 
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with solid gold. There can be no 
question that this enticing picture 
of Eastern Asia was based almost 
entirely upon the still unpublished 
but generally familiar account of the 
travels of Marco Polo. The Indies 
were declared worthy of being 
sought by Europeans not only be- 
cause of the gold, silver, gems, and 
spices to be obtained there, but also 
because of the “wise men, learned 
philosophers and astrologers, by 
whose genius and arts that mighty 
and magnificent province is gov- 
erned.” Most important of all was 
the assertion in a postscript that 
from Lisbon in a direct line west- 
ward “unto the most noble and very 
great city of Quinsay,” there were 
twenty-six spaces marked on the 
chart, each corresponding to a dis- 
tance of 250 miles. This total extent 
of 6,500 miles was conveniently 
broken by the interposition of the 
islands of Antilia and Cipangu, and 
as it comprised in all but one-third 
of the circumference of the globe, 
the ocean-way westward. to the 
Indies was presented in a singularly 
attractive light. It was much shorter 
than the route by either the east or 
the southeast. 

According to the results of recent 
investigations, it was not many 
years after Toscanelli’s letter and 
chart are alleged to have been sent 
to the Portuguese court that Colum- 
bus abandoned his temporary island 
home on Porto Santo, three hundred 
miles out on the mysterious ocean, 
and took up his residence in Lisbon. 
The great project of reaching India 
by sailing to the west had for some 
time been taking shape in the navi- 
gator’s brain, and apparently he was 
now about ready to begin his quest 
for royal patronage. He, too, had 
heard of Toscanelli’s views, which, 
if correctly reported, coincided so 
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perfectly with his own, and, appar- 
ently without knowing that King 
Alfonso had taken a similar step, 
proceeded to appeal to the Floren- 
tine for an authoritative confirma- 
tion of the westward theory. As 
commonly represented, Columbus 
placed such implicit confidence in 
the infallibility of Toscanelli that he 
was willing to be guided almost en- 
tirely by his advice. A Florentine 
merchant by the name of Lorenzo 
Girardi (or Birardo), who had been 
doing business in Lisbon, was on 
the point of returning home, and to 
him Columbus entrusted his letter 
of inquiry. This letter has been lost, 
but the questions which it contained 
must have been substantially the 
same as those propounded a few 
years before by Alfonso. In the 
course of time—though at just what 
date cannot be _ ascertained—the 
geographer replied by sending Co- 
lumbus a copy of the letter, and also 
of the chart, which had been trans- 
mitted in 1474 to Fernam Martins. 
This, it appears from internal evi- 
dence, was toward the end of the 
year 1479—at least after “the wars 
of Castille,” which are generally held 
to have been terminated by the 
treaty of Alcantara, September 4th, 
of that year. The correspondence of 
the scientist and the prospective 
navigator is supposed to have con- 
tinued for some time, though not a 
vestige of the several letters alleged 
to have been written by Columbus 
remains. There is one other extant 
epistle of Toscanelli—absolutely in- 
definite as to date, except as limited 
by the death of the author in May, 
1482. It is as follows: 





“To Christopher Columbus, Paul, the physi- 
cian, health: 

“T have received thy letters with the 
things thou didst send me, and with them 
I received a great favor. I notice thy splen- 
did and lofty desire to sail to the regions 
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of the east by those of the west, as is shown 
by the chart which I send you, which would 
be better shown in the shape of a round 
sphere; it will please me greatly, should it 
be understood; and that not only is the said 
voyage possible, but it is sure and certain, 
and of honor and countless gain, and of the 
greatest renown among all Christians. But 
you will not be able to understand it thor- 
oughly except with experience and discus- 
sion, as I have had most fully, and good 
and true information of mighty men and of 
great learning, who have come from the 
said regions here to the Court of Rome, and 
of other merchants who have long trafficked 
in those parts, men of great authority. So 
that when the said journey occurs, it will 
be to powerful kingdoms and most noble 
cities and provinces, most rich in all man- 
ner of things in great abundance and very 
necessary to us, as also in all kinds of spices 
in great quantity, and of jewels in the 
largest abundance. It will also be to the 
said kings and princes who are very de- 
sirous, more than qve are, to have dealing 
and speech with Christians from our parts, 
for a great number of them are Christians, 
and also to have speech and dealing with 
the learned men and of genius from here, 
as well in religion as in all the other 
sciences, because of the great reputation of 
the empires and administrations of these 
our parts; for all which things and many 
others which might be mentioned, I do not 
wonder that thou who art of great spirit, 
and the whole nation of the Portuguese, 
who have always been men noble in ail 
great undertakings, shouldst be seen with 
heart inflamed and full desire to put into 
execution the said journey.” 


Despite the affirmations of count- 
less writers to the contrary, there is 
absolutely no reason for believing 
that it was from this or other similar 
letters of Toscanelli that Columbus 
derived his first idea of reaching the 
Indies by sailing westward across 
the Atlantic. In an era when that 
idea was as widespread as it un- 
doubtedly was in the later fifteenth 
century it is invidious to accord the 
glory of originating it to any par- 
ticular person. Both Toscanelli and 
Columbus must have been ardent 
champions of it long before the time 
at which their correspondence is sup- 
posed to have commenced. As Mr. 
John Fiske so well said, many years 
ago, “The originality of Columbus 
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did not consist in his conceiving the 
possibility of reaching the shores of 
Cathay by sailing west, but in his 
conceiving it in such distinct and 
practical shape as to be ready to 
make the adventure in his own per- 
son.” At the same time, no one 
would deny that if Columbus actu- 
ally received letters of the purport 
of those quoted, and from so re- 
nowned an authority as Toscanelli, 
the effect must have been greatly to 
encourage him in the enterprise upon 
which he had set his heart. It is 
therefore idle to inquire simply 
whether the Florentine’s letters and 
charts contributed inspiration, if not 
ideas, to the navigator. The essen- 
tial question is, Did any such letters 
and charts ever in fact pass between 
the two men? If they did, they must 
have been not wholly without in- 
fluence. 

The for an affirmative 
answer reaches back pretty far, but 
unfortunately not quite far enough 
to be conclusive. There has survived 
to this day a considerable body of 
the writings of Columbus, but no- 
where in them is here the slightest 
allusion to the alleged correspon- 
dence with the Florentine geog- 
rapher. The earliest extant mention 
of the Toscanelli letters is to be 
found inthe Afistoria de las Indias 
written by Bartholome Las Casas 
about the year 1552. In the course 
of this book Las Casas, after telling 
of the inquiry made by Columbus, 
writes boldly: 
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“The said Master Paul [Toscanelli] hav- 
ing received the letter from Christopher 
Columbus, replied in a letter written in 
Latin, incorporating therein the letter he 
had written to Hernando Martinez, Canon, 
which letter I saw and had in my hands, it 
being translated from Latin into Romance 
[Spanish].” 
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Later he adds: 


“The marine chart, which he [Toscanelli] 
sent him, I, who write this history, have in 
my possession.” 


Elsewhere we are informed that 
the author discovered the letter and 
chart among papers of Columbus 
which had been committed to his 
keeping. In view of such unequivo- 
cal testimony, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that the Toscanelli story 
passed so readily, and apparently so 
irrevocably, into the body of Colum- 
bian history. Many a favored as- 
sertion of generations of writers 
rests upon an ultimate basis not half 
so substantial. Then, in 1571, was 
added another testimony which for 
a long time seemed to lend the qual- 
ity of absolute conclusiveness. In 
that year at Venice was published a 
life of Columbus, attributed to the 
navigator’s son Ferdinand, in which 
the Toscanelli letter to Fernam Mar- 
tins [later to Columbus] was given 
in an Italian translation and was ex- 
pressly declared to have had great 
influence upon the discoverer’s plans 
and undertakings. 

For the most part, it was in this 
Italian form that the Toscanelli 
story was familiar during the next 
three centuries. Over and over 
again during this time it was re- 
hearsed by the historians, though 
the more critically inclined some- 
times appeared a trifle uneasy on 
account of the utter lack of contem- 
porary documentary proof. But at 
last, in 1871, full three hundred years 
after the publication of the Italian 
biography of the discoverer, the 
long-desired evidence seemed to 
have been unearthed. M. Henry 
Harrisse, a nineteenth century ex- 
plorer of archives, not a whit less in- 
defatigable than the _ illustrious 
fifteenth century explorer of western 
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islands and continents, while delv- 
ing in the treasures of the Azdlioteca 
Colombina at Seville, came upon a 
text no less interesting than what 
appeared very clearly to be a copy 
in Columbus’s own handwriting, in 
Latin, of the very letter which Las 
Casas declared that Toscanelli sent 
to Fernam Martins in 1474, and later 
to the discoverer himself. Curiously 
enough, the document was found on 
a blank page at the end of a book 
(the Astoria Rerum Ubique Ges- 
tarum of Aeneas Silvius—later Pope 
Pius II.),* which had long been 
known to have belonged to Colum- 
bus, and on whose margins numer- 
ous notes written by the owner had 
already been deciphered by the Se- 
ville librarian. Though M. Har- 
risse’s discovery was the occasion 
of much controversy, and even un- 
seemly diatribes by certain persons 
who came forward to assert that 
nothing had been revealed with 
which they were not already quite 
familiar, it became the consensus of 
opinion that full and final confirma- 
tion had at last been added to the 
Toscanelli chapter in American his- 
tory. And though perhaps no very 
serious skepticism on the subject 
had ever as yet displayed itself, 
scholars experienced something of 
the pleasurable sensation of assur- 
ance which must ever follow the 
throwing of new and larger evidence 
about a fact hitherto half-suspected. 

Thus matters stood until quite re- 
cently. It is impossible here to de- 
scribe the intricate processes of 
criticism by which the whole Tos- 
canelli story has once more been in- 
volved in extreme doubt. It may 
be of interest, however, to call at- 
tention to a few of.the more perti- 
nent charges which are being made 
against it, and in some respects sur- 
prisingly well sustained, in the court 
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of the critical historian. The most 
elaborate case of the sort is that 
which has been worked out by Mr. 
Henry Vignaud, First Secretary of 
the United States Embassy at Paris 
and Vice-President of the Paris So- 
ciety of Americanists. In a recent 
book, Toscanelli and Columbus, to- 
gether with certain supplementary 
letters and papers, this brilliant 
young critic has so far succeeded in 
demolishing the supposed connec- 
tion of Toscanelli with the discovery 
of America that no adherent of the 
old view—not even a scholar of such 
ingenuity as Sir Clements Markham 
of the Royal Geographical Society 
of England—has been able to with- 
stand the flood of arguments ad- 
duced. Over against the traditional 
Columbus-Toscanelli story has been 
set a body of evidence fairly be- 
wildering in its variety and cumula- 
tive effect. 

In the first place, we are reminded 
of the fact already mentioned that 
nowhere in his voluminous notes 
and correspondence does the dis- 
coverer refer in any manner to the 
Florentine, save in the supposed 
transcript letter on the fly-leaf of the 
Historia Rerum; and this despite the 
equally patent fact that Columbus 
habitually took pains to back up his 
own views with frequent allusions 
to those of his contemporaries. As 
Mr. Vignaud well says, “The great 
navigator was not one of those close 
spirits who work out in solitude 
their problems and who make a 
secret of their ideas. He was, on 
the contrary, a talker. He spoke and 
wrote much; and with respect to the 
origin of his great design, he has 
shown himself to be highly com- 
municative in carefully recording 
every trifle which had been contrib- 
uted to the formation of his plan.” 
If Toscanelli had been ‘a source of 


information and encouragement, he 
would certainly have been referred 
to by the discoverer along with Aris- 
totle, Seneca, Strabo, Pliny, Pierre 
d’Ailly, and Roger Bacon. It is sig- 
nificant that all of the original texts 
of the alleged correspondence have 
disappeared. At the very least, tak- 
ing the story at its face value, there 
must have been made not fewer than 
five copies of the geographer’s two 
letters to Columbus. Of the first 
letter, for example, a copy is de- 
clared to have been sent to Fernam 
Martins, another to the discoverer, 
and a third must have been pre- 
served by the Florentine if he was 
able after an interval of several 
years to transmit a duplicate; simi- 
larly there must have been at least 
two autograph copies of the second 
letter. Not only is there absolutely 
no trace of any of these among the 
papers of either party, but, as has 
been pointed out, not a vestige re- 
mains of the several letters which 
Columbus is assumed to have 
written. Las Casas doubtless had a 
letter of the sort he mentions, and 
one which he perhaps supposed to 
be genuine, but he might easily have 
been imposed upon, as we know that 
he not infrequently was in other 
matters. The testimony of the sup- 
posed biography by Ferdinand Co- 
lumbus has to be thrown out of 
court entirely, not simply because 
there is serious question as to its 
authenticity, but the more because 
it was only an indifferent Italian 
translation of Las Casas and so adds 
no weight of authority whatever. 
Las Casas is thus left to stand abso- 
lutely alone as an authority for the 
Toscanelli story until M. Harrisee’s 
discovery in the Columbina thirty 
years ago. The Portuguese writers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies make no mention of the corre- 
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spondence of Columbus and Tosca- 
nelli, or even of the relations be- 
tween the Florentine and Alfonso V. 
The custodian of the Royal Archives 
who wrote the biography of Alfonso 
evidently knew nothing of such re- 
lations. There is not even the 
slightest evidence that the king was 
at all interested in the project of 
westward navigation to India. More- 
over, except for Toscanelli’s alleged 
letter addressed to him, we should 
never have heard of such a person 
as Fernam Martins. He is quite un- 
known to the chronicles and other 
writings of the time. We have a list 
of the Lisbon canons about 1480, but 
there is no Fernam Martins in it. 
There was at the Portuguese court 
a Martyns called Estevam, but he 
was not a canon. [his very fact 
points toward a forgery, in which 
just such an inaccuracy would be 
more than likely to occur. Further- 
more, among all the archives of 
Italy, including the papers and cor- 
respondence left by Toscanelli, there 
is not a shred of evidence that the 
geographer had any relations what- 
ever with the Portuguese court, or 
with Columbus. Although the 
geographer’s Florentine friends 
made frequent mention of him in 
their writings, and of his scientific 
views and interests, they at no time 
credit him with having any corre- 
spondence with Portuguese royalty, 
or with the discoverer of the new 
lands in the West. 

Still there remains the letter pre- 
served by Las Casas, and found in 
the Latin form by M. Harrisse. 
Does not its existence invalidate, or 
at least render irrelevant, all the con- 
siderations which have just been 
noted? If it is what it purports to 
be, it unquestionably does. If the 
letter is a genuine translation of an 
authenticated document, the oppon- 
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ents of the Toscanelli theory have 
little left upon which to stand. Con- 
versely, if it can be proved a forgery 
the view represented by Mr. Vig- 
naud and his school must be voted 
a complete triumph. The entire 
issue thus narrows itself to a con- 
troversy regarding the authenticity 
of a single document a few hundred 
words in length. 

As a result of scrutinizing com- 
parison of the fly-leaf copy attrib- 
uted to Columbus with writing 
known to be that of the discoverer, 
scholars who adhere to the tradi- 
tional view declare that its authen- 
ticity is left without a shadow of a 
doubt. But there are those who are 
almost equally sure that the hand- 
writing is not that of Columbus at 
all. Without entering into details 
the essential points in the new 
school’s view are (1) that the letter 
attributed to Toscanelli comprises 
nothing more or less than the cos- 
mographical system worked out by 
Columbus himself after his first voy- 
age of discovery in 1492; (2) that it 
represents a forgery in the interest 
of the discoverer’s good name and 
fame,—an attempt to invest his en- 
terprises with the renown of the 
great Florentine,— probably the 
work of Bartholomew Columbus 
with the complicity of Las Casas, 
and (3) that the Latin text discov- 
ered by M. Harrissee in the A7storia 
Rerum was the work of Bartholo- 
mew, who is known to have written 
a hand very similar to the dis- 
coverer’s, and to have been the 
author of numerous notes _inter- 
mingled on the margins of this and 
other books with those written by 
his brother. Every point in this 
chain of argument is more or less 
conclusively fortified with evidence, 
and if the half of what is affirmed 
be accepted as true, not only are 
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Bartholomew Columbus and Las 
Casas shown up in a pretty bad light 
but the illustrious Florentine geog- 
rapher is completely eliminated from 
the annals of American history. 
What the outcome of the contro- 
versy will be cannot be predicted 
with any degree of confidence. It is 
quite possible that new and decisive 
evidence on the one side or the other 
will yet be discovered, and the scale 
of debate be turned accordingly. For 
it must be confessed that, while the 
critics have succeeded in under- 
mining the old representation of the 
subject to such an extent that it now 
appears very untrustworthy, they 
have nevertheless failed thus far to 
make out so clear a case on the new 
basis as to command instant and 
complete agreement on the part of 
cautious students. The facts which, 
despite all uncertainties, may be 
taken as permanently settled are (1) 
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Columbus drew his geographical 
ideas from a great variety of sources, 
not from Toscanelli or any other 
one person; (2) such of these 
sources as the discoverer expressly 
mentions contain more than enough 
information and suggestions to piece 
out such a geographical system as 
Columbus appears to have had be- 
fore the first voyage in 1492; and (3) 
if Columbus actually received such 
a chart as that which has hitherto 
passed under Toscanelli’s name, he 
manifestly showed no disposition to 
be guided by it in his crossing of the 
Atlantic. The meaning of all this is 
that, whatever the conclusion which 
may be arrived at regarding the 
authenticity of the alleged corre- 
spondence, Toscanelli can no longer 
be represented with justice as the 
teacher and inspirer of the Genoan, 
or in any real sense as the ultimate 
patron of the discovery of America. 


Caged 


By HELEN A. Saxon 


EHIND the bars with endless, even stride, 
Unknowing hope or fear, cadaverous, lean, 
Yet-not without a certain royal mien, 

The captive paced, and with a mournful pride 
Gazed past his curious gazers in a wide 

Far look as one who sees his own between 

The bars—that dream-illumined “might have been” 
To him, alas, forevermore denied. 
And in among the gay, diverted crowd 

Stood one who, watching, marked the lissome grace, 
The powerful frame, the shapely limbs and proud 

High bearing made for freedom, fleetness, space, 
But wasting here in apathy; and in 
His heart he shuddered, knowing they were kin. 
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Yarmouth--A Typical Cape Cod Town 


By ELLA MATTHEWS BANGS 


66 HIS is a glorious sunset,” 
a visitor in Yarmouth once 
remarked to a native of the 

place. The man addressed gave a 

grudging glance toward the pano- 

rama of the heavens, radiant in vio- 
let, rose, and amber, and returned 

succinctly, “Don’t think much o’ 

em, seen too many of ‘em.”’ 

But while this latk of apprecia- 
tion is by no means common among 
the natives of Cape Cod, they per- 
haps by reason of lifelong associa- 
tion fail to see the quaint and pictur- 
esque charm in the towns and vil- 
lages around them, which to visitors 
from other parts of the country is as 
distinctly characteristic as are the 
beautiful sunsets. Much might be 
written of Provincetown, so many 
of whose inhabitants are of foreign 
birth or parentage; of Hyannis with 
its fine harbor and attractive streets 
and the claim of being the only Cape 
town which now shows a steady 
growth; or of picturesque little 
Wellfleet, made famous by Mar- 
coni and his wireless telegraphy. 


But each of these is, in a sense, an 
exception. 

A town more nearly typical of 
Cape Cod villages as a whole, in 
past enterprise and present, passiv- 
itv, is Yarmouth; which, like the 
grandmother she is, after having 
sent her offspring out into all parts 
of the world, has settled down to 
the enjoyment of a serene old age. 
The earliest mention of this vicinity 
in history comes under the date of 
1622 when, there being a dearth of 
food at Plymouth, Governor Brad- 
ford with a company of men sailed 
around the Cape and after stops at 
other places, bought at Nauset and 
Mattachiest (Yarmouth) twenty- 
eight hogsheads of beans and corn. 
The following vear Miles Standish 
came to Mattachiest or Mattacheese 
to buy corn of the natives, and being 
forced to lodge in the Indian houses 
became convinced that there was a 
desire to kill him on the part of the 
Indians. Here also “some trifles 
were missed.” These were only a 
few beads, but the little captain 
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YARMOUTH 


with his usual intrepidity demanded 
restitution, which the sachem caused 
to be made, and then ordered more 
corn to be given the visitors by way 
of recompense. 

In 1637 liberty was granted Mr. 
Stephen Hopkins to erect a house at 
Mattacheese and cut hay there to 
winter his cattle, provided that he 
should not withdraw from the town 
of Plymouth. Others soon followed 
in his footsteps and the permanent 
settlement of Yarmouth was made 
in 1639, and by October of that year 
so well established was the town 
that the court ordered “a pair of 
stocks and a pound to be erected.” 

Among the most prominent men 
of this period were Anthony Thach- 
er, John Crow (Crowell), and 
Thomas Howes; descendants of 
whom, bearing the same names, may 
still be found within a few miles of 
this early settlement. The first of 
Antony Thacher (as_ he 
spelled his own name), was a man 
of education and refinement, for in 
records still in existence he is men- 
tioned as curate for his brother, the 


‘ 


these, 


Rev. Peter Thacher, rector of St. 
Edmunds, Salisbury, England, 
from 1631 to 1634. He had been 


with the colony at Leyden, and is 
said to have had almost as many ad- 
ventures by land and sea as the 
hero of the Odyssey. In the “Swan 
Song of Parson Avery,” the poet 
Whittier had told of the shipwreck 
off Cape Ann on the night of August 
14, 1635, when twenty-one out of 
twenty-three persons were drov ned, 
the two escaping being Anthony 
Thacher and his wife. Mr. Thach- 
er’s letter to his brother Peter, writ- 
ten a few days after the wreck; is re- 
markable for unaffected pathos and 
Christian faith. It begins: 

“T must turn my drowned pen and shak- 
ing hand to indite the story of such sad 
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news as never before this happened in 
New England. There was a league of per- 
petual friendship between my cousin Avery 
and myself, never to forsake each other 
to the death, but to be partakers of each 
other’s misery or welfare, as also of habi- 
tation in the same place. Now upon our 
arrival in New England, there was an offer 
made unto us. My cousin Avery was in- 
vited to Marblehead to be their pastor in 
due time; there being no church planted 
there as yet, but a town appointed to set 
up the trade of fishing. many 
there (the most being were 
something loose and remiss in their be- 
havior, my cousin Avery was unwilling 
to go thither, and so refusing, we went to 
Newbury, intending there to sit down. But 
being solicited so often, both by the men 
of the place and by the magistrates, and 
by Mr. Cotton, and most of the ministers, 
who alleged what a benefit we might be to 
the people there, and also to the country 
and commonwealth, at length we embraced 
it, and thither conserted to go. They of 
Marblehead forthwith sent a pinnace for 
us and our goods. We embarked at /ps- 
wich, August 11, 1635, with our families 
and substance, bound for Marblehead, we 
being in all twenty-three souls, vis: eleven 
in my cousin’s family, seven in mine, and 
one Mr. William Elliot sometime of New 
Sarum, and four mariners.” 


Jecause 
fishermen) 


After a vivid description of the 
storm and shipwreck, and the cast- 
ing ashore of himself and wife upon 
an island, where provisions and ar- 
ticles of clothing were also washed 
ashore, Mr. Thacher’s letter thus 
concludes: 


“Thus the Lord sent us some clothes to 
put on, and food to sustain our new lives, 
which we had lately given unto us, and 
means also to make a fire for in an hour 
I had some gunpowder, which to mine 
own (and since to other men’s) admira- 
tion was dry. So taking a piece of my 
wife’s neckcloth, which I dried in the sun, 
I struck a fire, and so dried and warmed 
our wet bodies, and then skinned the goat, 
and having found a small brass pot we 
boiled some of her. Our drink was brack- 
ish water. Bread we had none. There 
we remained until Monday following, 
when about three of the clock in the after- 
noon, in a boat that came that way, we 
went off that desolate island which I named 
after my name ‘Thacher’s Woe,’ and the 
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rock ‘Avery, his fall,’ to the end that their 
fall and loss and mine own, might be had 
in perpetual remembrance. In the isle 
lieth buried the body of my cousin’s eldest 
daughter, whom I found dead on the shore. 
On the Tuesday following, in the after- 
noon, we arrived at Marblehead.” 


In the Massachusetts Colonial 


Records, under date of September 3, 
1635, is the following: 


“Tt is ordered that there shall be fforty 


marks given to Mr. Thacher out of the 
treasury towards his greate losses.” 


And 
1636-7: 


under date of March 9, 


“Mr. Anthony Thacher had granted him 
the small iland at the head of Cape Ann 
(vpon wch hee was pserved from ship- 
wrack) as his pp inheritance.” 


And Thacher’s Island still bears 
his name. 

From Marblehead Mr. Thacher 
went to Mattacheese (Yarmouth) 
and built a house—in which he died 
—near the salt marsh on the north 
shore of the town, and in the vicin- 
ity of that built by Stephen Hop- 
kins. For eleven years Mr. Thach- 
er represented the town of Yar- 
mouth in. the General Court at 
Plymouth. John, a son of Anthony, 
also held several public offices, being 
for nearly twenty years a member 
of the Provincial Council. He also 
held the rank of Colonel, and at his 
death in Yarmouth was buried with 
military honors. John Thacher 
married Rebecca Winslow, a niece 
of the first Governor Winslow, and 
the Thacher Genealogy furnishes 
this interesting anecdote concerning 
this couple: 


“On his return to Yarmouth with his 
bride and company, they stopped at the 
house of Colonel Gorham, at Barnstable 
(town adjoining Yarmouth). In the merry 
conversation with the newly married 
couple, an infant was introduced, about 
three weeks old, and it was observed to 
Mr. Thacher that it was born on such a 
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night, he replied that it was the very night 
he was married; and taking the child in 
his arms, presented her to his bride saying, 
‘Here, my dear, is a little lady born on 
the same night that we were married. I 
wish you would kiss it as I intend to have 
her for my second wife.’ ‘I will, my dear,’ 
she replied, ‘to please you, but I hope it 
will be a long time before you have that 
pleasure.’ So taking the babe she pressed 
it to her lips, and gave it a kiss. This 
jesting prediction was eventually verified. 
Mr. Thacher’s wife died, and the child, 
Lydia Gorham, arriving at mature age ac- 
tually became his wife, January 1, 1684, 
Q..'S. 

“Tradition also furnishes the following 
anecdote concerning the manner of obtain- 
ing the second wife. After the death of 
his first wife, John, while riding in Barn- 
stable, saw a horse belonging to his son 
Peter tied to a tree in front of Colonel Gor- 
ham’s residence, and as a thoughtful parent 
is inclined, he went in to see what his son 
was doing, and found that he had advanced 
considerably in a suit with Miss Lydia, 
whom the father had prophetically de- 
clared would be his second wife; and 
whether it was on account of that prophecy, 
or that he had had his attention called to 
the girl before, he took Peter aside and 
offered him ten pounds, old tenor, and a 
yoke of black steers, if he would resign his 
claims. 


As to whether Peter was satisfied 
with this transaction, tradition say- 
eth not; but it was the father and 
not the son who married Miss Lydia. 
Mattacheese, the old 
township included Hockanom, Nobs- 
cusset, and Sursuit, (North and East 
Dennis); to which latter location 
Richard Sears of Leyden and Plym- 
outh led a company in 1643, and 
many sons and daughters of Yar- 
mouth today are proud to trace 
their ancestry back to “Richard the 
Pilgrim.” In the ancient cemetery, 
not far from the site of the first 
dwellings erected, the descendants 
of Richard Sears have raised a fine 
granite monument to his memory. 

In common with all New England, 
at this period the church took pre- 
cedence of the town; indeed no set- 
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tlement was recognized as such until 
it had its church and minister. So 
in Yarmouth the church antedated 
the incorporation of the township by 
several months. The first church 
building undoubtedly stood on the 
spot known as Fort Hill, near the 
old burying ground—a log house, 30 
by 40 feet, with oiled paper in place 
of window glass—and to this rude 
little building the faithful were 
called together on Sabbath morning 
by beat of drum. And it became all 
to be faithful in those days, for ac- 
cording to a record of 1655, 





“If anyone denied the Scriptures to be 
a rule of life he was to receive corporal 
punishment at the hands of the magis- 
trates.” 
and two men were fined ten shil- 
lings each for disturbance at the 
Yarmouth meeting house, and 
others five shillings for smoking 
tobacco “at the end of the meeting 
house on the Lord’s day in time of 
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exercise.” The first minister was 
Mr. Marmaduke Matthews, the elo- 
quent Welshman, who was matricu- 
lated at All Souls’ College, Oxford, 
1623, and came to New England in 
1638. Among his successors was the 
Rev. Timothy Alden, a direct des- 
cendant of John Alden, and who for 
nearly sixty years, from 1769 to 
1828, occupied the pulpit. Several 
years after the building of the first 
church, a more pretentious place of 
worship was erected on the main 
street of the village. This in turn 
gave place to another and larger 
structure on nearly the same site; 
one with a high pulpit, sounding 
board, and square pews, which in 
course of time was remodelled to 
conform to more modern ideas. In 
1870, however, the present place of 
worship was erected on the main 
street, but farther west than the old 
one which was sold and for a num- 
ber of years used as a store and Post 
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Office, while the second floor, after 
being put to various uses was fitted 
up by the C. C. C. Club, (Cape Cod 
Central,) as their place of meeting. 
Unfortunately, however, during De- 
cember, 1902, the old building, a fa- 
miliar landmark for so many years, 
was burnt to the ground. 

Rev. Timothy Alden has been de- 


scribed as “a little man with his 
antique wig, small clothes, and 


three-cornered hat, witty and wise.” 
He lived to complete his ninety- 
third year. Among his writings is 
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town were nearly as numerous as 
the white people.’’ And to the early 
settlers belongs the honor of fair 
treatment of these natives. In 1657 
Messhatampaine acknowledged that 
he had been fully paid and satisfied 
for every parcel of land sold to An- 
thony Thacher, John Crowell, and 
Thomas Howes, of Yarmouth. Rev. 
John W. Dodge, for many years 
pastor of the first church (congrega- 
tional), has preserved a number of 
interesting anecdotes of the native 
inhabitants. Among these is the 
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much valuable information concern- 
ing the Indians. For many years 
the southern part of the town of Yar- 
mouth was an Indian reservation, 
and mission work was at once be- 
gun by the church people. During 
the ministry of Rev. Thomas Thorn- 
ton, 1667-1693, there were said to 
have been nearly two hundred pray- 


ing Indians in town under two 
native teachers. Writing in 1794 
Mr. Alden says, ‘‘Within the 


memory of some the Indians in this 


story of Elisha Nauhaught, which 


Whittier has woven into verse in 
his poem, “Nauhaught the Deacon.” 
The dwelling of this intrepid hero 
stood on the shore of what is now 
known as Long Pond, in South Yar- 
mouth; and near this place a late 
owner of the grounds, Dr. Azariah 
Eldridge erected a monument 
formed of a pile of stone on the 


upper of which is the inscription: 
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ON THIS SLOPE LIE BURIED 
THE LAST OF THE NATIVE INDIANS 
OF YARMOUTH. 

The town of Yarmouth extends 
from shore to shore across what 
Taureau has called “the bared and 
bended arm of Massachusetts ;” but 
though incorporated as one town- 
ship, it has several divisions with a 
Post Office in each. Thus there are: 
Yarmouth, Yarmouth Port, . West 
Yarmouth and South Yarmouth; 
the two latter are villages by them- 
selves, South Yarmouth being for- 
merly known as Quaker Village, and 
still longer ago as South Sea. Be- 
tween Yarmouth proper, however, 
and the Port there is no visible di- 
viding line and both are commonly 
spoken of as Yarmouth, the two 
portions designated as “up and 
down street.” 

It is a proud tradition of the town 

that when, in 1776, Captain Joshua 
Gray had the drum beat to raise vol- 
unteers to reinforce Washington at 
Dorchester Heights, eighty-one men 
—one half the effective force of the 
town—were next day on the march. 
In the same year, when the towns 
were requested to express their opin- 
ion whether, if Congress should de- 
clare the Independence of the Colo- 
nies, the people would sustain them 
in the act, the town voted unani- 
mously, 
“That the inhabitants of the town of Yar- 
mouth do declare a state of independence 
of the King of Great Britain, agreeable to 
a late resolve of the General Court, in case 
the wisdom of Congress should see proper 
to do it.” 

Common schools, next in import- 
ance to the church in the interests of 
the early settlers, were well founded 
here, and today compare favorably 
with those of New England cities. 
To the agricultural pursuits of the 
first white inhabitants was soon add- 
ed another, that of securing the 
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“drift” whales, which in those days 
were cast upon the shores within the 
bounds of Yarmouth. Later the 
business of whaling was originated, 
and for a hundred years proved vast- 
ly profitable. Previous to and im- 
mediately after the Revolution, cod 
fishery was extensively engaged in, 
and the coasting business to south- 
ern and European ports. During the 
Revolutionary war, owing to the 
high price of common salt, attention 
was turned to the question of pro- 
ducing salt from sea water through 
solar evaporation, and before the 
end of the eighteenth century a na- 
tive of this vicinity had invented and 
perfected a set of contrivances by 
means of which this end was accom- 
plished. This invention of salt 
works brought about a business of 
great profit to the town and vicinity 
for nearly fifty years and until 
through the abolition of duties on 
foreign salt and the development of 
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sources of supply in our own land, 
the business ceased to be of profit. 
Until within comparatively a few 
years, however, the remains of the 
salt works, with their windmills, 
formed a picturesque feature of the 
landscape in the southern part of the 
town. Between the years 1820 and 
1861, when American shipping was 
at its height, Yarmouth furnished 
many shipmasters who had no su- 
periors. Contemporary with this en- 
gagement in foreign commerce, 
mackerel fishing and ship-building 
were carried on nearer home and 
flourished for a while, but came to 
an end, practically, with the Civil 
war. 

Setween sixty and seventy years 
ago Henry Hall of Dennis discov- 
ered the art of cultivating the cran- 
berry, thus making available the 
many swamps and marshes through- 
out the Cape towns. Yarmouth, in 
common with her neighbors, has 
found cranberry growing more lu- 
crative than any previous branch of 
industry, despite the many enemies 
of the vines and berries in the way of 
insects and early frosts, and Cape 
Cod cranberries have acquired a 
reputation for excellence which ex- 
tends beyond New England. As is 
often the case however with other 
industries, overproduction has of 
late years interferred somewhat in 
the way of profit. A ten acre bog in 
Yarmouth was bought a few years 
ago by a retired ship-captain for 
$6,000, though the former owner 
was for some time reluctant to let it 
go at so low a figure. From this, in 
some seasons, four hundred or more 
barrels of berries have been shipped. 
When picking begins, the bog is 
lined off into rows a few feet in 
width and two pickers placed in each 
row, while the overseer looks out 
that no row is left unfinished. Dur- 
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ing the season, one who is up be- 
times of a morning may see cart 
loads of sunbonneted women and 
broad-brimmed hatted men en route 
to the cranberry bogs. Merry com- 
panies they are too, for there seems 
to be a fascination about the work 
difficult to understand by the unini- 
tiated, especially when the pickers 
come home tired and lame after a 
day on their knees. They claim, 
however, that the lameness wears off 
after a few days—and one must be- 
lieve it when told that during the 
noon hour, after the lunches are dis- 
posed of, the pickers sometimes re- 
pair to the cranberry house, where 
an accordion or harmonica is 
brought out and to their enlivening 
strains the young folks “trip the 
light fantastic toe’ until the one 
o'clock signal is given, when work 
must be resumed. 

The Yarmouth of to-day presents a 
long and broad main street, lined on 
either side by elms which form an 
arch high overhead as one drives 
through the Port, falsifying the as- 
sertion that nothing can grow from 
Cape Cod soil; though the early 
settlers evidently labored under a 
similar delusion, for in the belief 
that nothing else would flourish they 
set out numerous silver-leaved pop- 
lars, particularly in the lower (east- 
ern) and older part of the village, 
and these continue to grow and in- 
crease notwithstanding the vigorous 
attempts to eradicate a second gen- 
eration. A broad blue sweep of 
ocean is in sight from the streets of 
the Port, and glimpses of it may be 
had all down through the village; 
while away to the northwest Sandy 
Neck stretches out its barren length 
and supports its lonely lighthouse. 
For two miles or more an unbroken 
line of buildings extends on either 
side of the street, ending in the low- 
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er part of the village near a stream 
known as White’s Brook, named for 
Jonathan White, a son of the Peri- 
grine White, who was born on board 
the Mayflower while she lay at an- 
chor in Provincetown harbor. Other 
reminders of this family may be seen 
in the old cemetery, where on more 
than one tombstone one may read, 
under a coating of moss, the name 
Perigrine White. 

Among the buildings included in 
these two miles are five churches, 
a new-comer among these being the 
little Roman Catholic church of The 
Sacred Heart, dedicated in 1902. 
Nearly opposite the Congregational 
church is a large school house, con- 
taining rooms for all grades from 
Primary to High. A little farther 
up street is a modern and pretty 
public hall, a Public Library, Na- 
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tional Bank, and various offices and 
stores. Here, too, is a printing of- 
fice, from which is issued weekly 
the “Yarmouth Register’; a paper 
now in its sixty-seventh volume and 
ably edited for more than half a cen- 
tury by the late Hon. Charles F. Swift, 
a man closely identified up to the 
time of his death in May 1903, with 
the best interests of the town and 
county. The literary work of Mr. 
Swift is of lasting value, his “His- 
tory of Cape Cod” and “History of 
Old Yarmouth” being recognized 
as standard authorities. And to the 
latter the writer is indebted for 
many facts given in this article. 
Leading off from the main street 
and on aslight eminence, is Sandy 
Side, the residence of the late Con- 
gressman John Simpkins, represent- 
ative from the thirteenth Massachu- 
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setts district; a young man whose 
death in 1808 is still mourned 
throughout the town in whose pub- 
lic life he was so actively interested. 
Sandy Side is still the summer home 
of members of the Simpkins family, 
the house in its setting of green 
lawns being a prominent object as 
one nears the railway station. A 
little farther west is Jattachese, the 
summer residence of Dr. Gorham 
Bacon of New York, a connection, 
by marriage, of the same family. 
Another homestead, attractive in the 
midst of well kept grounds, was for 
many years the home of Azariah 
Eldridge, D. D., a native of Yar- 
mouth, who, after spending the ac- 
tive years of his life 
came back to pass his declining days 
in the old town. For several years 
Dr. Eldridge was pastor of the 
American Chapel in Paris, France, 
and he has been honored by a me- 
morial at Yale. 

The Yarmouth Institute—a socie- 
ty for literary improvement—has 
existed with slight interruption 
since 1829, with a course of lectures 
or musical entertainments each win- 
ter. Later social organizations are 
the Colonial Club, C. C. C. Club (al- 
ready referred to), the Woman’s 
Clubs, and Village Improvement 
Society. About a mile from the 
village and on the road to Hyannis 
is the Yarmouth Campground—a 


elsewhere, 


fine oak grove covering more than 
thirty acres 
ings have been held for the last 
forty-one years. 





where annual meet- 
The grounds are 
attractively laid out, with a small 
park near the entrance, and though 
not elaborate the cottages are pleas- 
antly inviting. Near the centre of 
the grounds is the Tabernacle, with 
a seating capacity of 
hundred; and here some of the 


seventeen 
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ablest preachers of the Methodist 
Conference may be heard. 
Yarmouth was the native place of 
the twin brothers, Edward and 
Nathan Matthews; the former the 
father of Prof. Brander Matthews, 
the well known writer, while a son 
of the latter is Nathan Matthews, 
ex-mayor of Boston. The Public 
Library of the town was a gift from 


Nathan Matthews, Sr. Here, also, 
was the early home of J. Mont- 
gomery Sears, the Boston multi- 


millionaire; and it is to the gener- 
osity of the father of this gentleman, 
Mr. Joshua Sears, that Yarmouth is 


indebted for her fine system of 
graded schools. Three Yarmouth 


ship masters have successively been 
in command of the missionary brig 
and steamer, J/ornitng Star, namely: 
Captains Nathaniel Matthews, 
William Hallet, and Isaiah Bray. I[n- 
deed sea captains from this town 
have found their way into foreign 
ports the world over. One can tell 
of a visit to Pitcairn Island, that in- 
teresting and rarely visited commu- 
nity with its unique history: while 
others have romantic tales sufficient 
to make a volume in 
stories of travels in the Holy Land; 


themselves; 


of adventures in Chinese ports; of 
shipwrecks, of pirates and mutinies, 
thrilling indeed when heard at first 
hand. Few Yarmouth 
are now following a sea-faring life, 
but many of an earlier generation, 
now retired, contribute immeasur- 
ably to the air of prosperous content, 
which is as distinctly a part of the 
old town as that salt breath of the 
sea which is ever present. By far, 
the’greater number of sea captains, 
however, have many years since 
gone out on a last Long Voyage. 

In the lower part of the viilage 
stands a milestone still bearing in 
distinct characters the date of its 


young men 
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erection in 1720. For many years a 
touch of the picturesque was given 
by an old windmill standing a short 
distance back from the main street, 
but unfortunately its unappreciative 
owner allowed it to fall into decay; 
one by one its lofty arms weakened 
and fell, till now only the tower re- 
mains—a sombre reminder of other 
days. In September 1889, Yar- 
mouth celebrated her quarter mil- 
lennial, and, as was fitting from the 
fact that the church antedated the 
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Indeed, a small proportion of them 
have been built within the last fifty 
years. One of these old houses, 
which however does not show its 
age, is the Thacher homestead built 
in 1680; a large two story house on 
the main street. Another, nearer the 
northern shore, dates back from a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred 
years, though the exact time of its 
erection is not known. It is sup- 
posed to have been built by Judah 
Thacher, a grandson of Anthony, 
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organization of the township, the ex- 
ercises were opened on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 1, by union services at the 
First Church; on which occasion 
the pastor, Rev. Mr. Dodge, was as- 
sisted by Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, D. 
D., of Boston, a grandson of Rev. 
Timothy Alden. On the third of 
September, the anniversary of the 
town was celebrated by her sons 
and daughters from all over the 
country. Many of the residences on 
the long main street are very old. 
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and upon the death of its builder 
passed to his Hon. David 
Thacher. This house is today the 
home of Mr. James G. Hallet, and 
one of its rooms remains as it was 
left by Mr. Thacher upon his death 
in 1802, and as it is said to have been 
fitted up by him for the entertain- 
ment of his grand company. In this 
old parlor the woodwork extends to 
the ceiling, that over the fireplace 
being of polished mahogany and em- 
bellished with paintings of consider- 


son, 
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able pretention. The work is said 
to have been done by a French 
artist. The scene on one side repre- 
sents the lights at the mouth of 
Boston harbor as they were at that 
time, and the other is a view of Fort 
Warren. The tiles around the fire- 
place are of porcelain, probably 
from Holland, and very quaint and 
curious. The painting on the fire- 
board itself shows an old fashioned 
house, (supposed to be the one of 
which this room is a part) with 
fish-flakes near by, and in the back- 
ground Sandy Neck and the harbor, 
with several vessels in the curious 
rig of that day, while in the centre 
is an elaborate portrait of George 
Washington, and beneath it the 
words, “The President of the United 
States.” This fact seems to show 
that the work was done during 
Washington's administration. Hon. 
David Thacher, whose taste was 
thus displayed, was a man of promi- 
nence during the Revolution, and 
one of wealth and influence. For 
twenty-seven years he represented 
Yarmouth in the state Legislature 
and was for two years senator for 
this county. At the election in 1798 
he was re-elected Representative 
but declined, whereupon the follow- 
ing vote was passed: 

“Voted, gratitude and thanks to David 
Thacher Esq. for the good service done 
the town for the number of years past, he 
being aged and declined the service any 
longer.” 

As the “Yarmouth Register” has 
remarked: “This is rather a contrast 
to the way ex-Representatives are 
treated in these days.” 

Another old house, in the upper 
part of the village, with a two story 
front and lean-to back, known to the 
present generation as the Chandler 
Gray house, is supposed to have 
been built about two hundred years 


ago by Jonathan Hallett; passing 
from him to his son Thomas, who in 
turn left it to his adopted son 
Joshua Gray by whom it was be- 
queathed to his son Chandler Gray. 
Captain Joshua has already been re- 
ferred to as the commander of the 
company of men who marched to 
help erect the fortifications at Dor- 
chester Heights, and on the night 
preceding their march, the loyal 
mothers and daughters of Yarmouth 
gathered in one of the front cham- 
bers of this old house, bringing their 
pewter dishes and other articles, 
which they melted into bullets with 
which to supply their brave hus- 
bands and fathers. It seems un- 
fortunate that so historically inter- 
esting a building could not have 
been preserved indefinitely; but 
grown feeble with age, the ancient 
house was torn down in May 1899, 
at which time workmen found re- 
minders of the olden days in the 
presence of a few bullets around 
the capacious chimney. 

Many another old house, in com- 
mon with those all over the Cape, 
is rich in the product of foreign 
lands, for long before imported 
needle-work and bric-a-brac was 
common in the city stores, the 
wives, daughters, and sweet-hearts 
of Cape Cod sea-captains were in 
possession of rare and_ beautiful 
articles which might quite have 
turned the heads of some of their 
inland sisters: satins, pine-apple 
cloths, embroidered pongees and 
India muslins, as well as elaborate 
India easy chairs, huge palm-leaf 
fans, inlaid tables and boxes, and 
articles of exquisite carvings in 
rose-wood, ivory, and sandal-wood. 
One Yarmouth housewife has been 
seen rolling out her pastry with a 
rolling pin of polished rose-wood 
with ivory handles, while the wife 


























OLD HALL HOMESTEAD, NOW OCCUPIED BY HERBERT LOWELL AND FAMILY. 
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-of another sea-captain has a set of 
gray pearls from the Orient, rare 
and beautiful; and indeed it seems 
safe to say that there are today 
laid carefully away in chests of 
camphor or sandal-wood, dress pat- 
terns in silk, velvet or muslin, which 
‘have never known the touch of 
shears. Indeed some of these old 
tooms are. literal curiosity shops, 
‘containing not only the products of 
lands from “Greenland’s icy moun- 
‘tains,’ to “India’s coral strands,” 
‘but rich in many quaint articles of 
furniture and household adornment 
“handed down from the early settlers. 

Speaking from a more practical 
standpoint, however, it seems that 
tunless some new industry is started 
‘to prevent the younger people from 


going elsewhere, Yarmouth has seen 
her best days. To many it has 
seemed that the much talked of Cape 
Cod ship canal could not be under- 
taken at a better location than here, 
from the fact that a natural water- 
way extends nearly across the Cape 
at this point, this waterway being 
formed by Bass river on the south, 
and Chase’s river on the 
fiorth; a tributary to the latter be- 
ing White's brook. 

As it many an old 
house is today closed and tenant- 
less, or opened only during the sum- 
mer. Many another has but a 
single occupant; but whatever her 
future may be, Yarmouth will ever 


Garden 


is, however, 


be rich in memories of by-gone days. 





White Phlox 


By WINNIFRED KING 


ALF-WAY up the attic stairs 

Ates’s stockinged footsteps 

ceased, and a sheepish voice 
quavered down to the Bridges fam- 
ily below. 

“Say, when you write to a lady is 
it proper to begin, ‘My dear?’—oh, 
Willie, don’t! Don't, I sav! You 
leave me be.” 

Will Bridges, having dragged 
Ates down stairs by the coat collar, 
stood him, a dejected, petitionary 
figure, against the wall. 

“Unfold the matter,” he com- 
manded. 

“Hey ?” 

“Out with it!” 

“T ain’t got nothing to tell,” Ates 
answered sulkily. “Do make ‘em 
stop, Miss Bridges.” 

Aunt Esther was powerless to do 
anything but talk. 

“Well, I never!” she said. “Is this 
what you've been setting up in front 
of the old Reed place for, Ates? If 
you're thinking about getting mar- 
ried, I shall—guz/lwheel.’’ This was 
her direst and most mysterious threat, 
indicative of her own total annihila- 
tion, and of what other unknown 
horrors no man can fell. 

Ates blushed so violently, and cast 
his eyes about so piteously at the 
mention of the Reec place, that at 
length Will, who carried a_ soft 
heart under his laugh, relented. 

“Come, Kid,” he said to his small 
brother, Henry, “stop dancing 
around him. You look ‘ike a puppy 
after a discouraged o!d cat. We'll 
let him go for to-night.” 


Ates gratefully picked up his shoes 
and climbed the stairs again, while 
\unt Esther sank back in her chair 
quite overpowered. 

“Well, IL never!” she repeated, with 
an air of being unable to say any 
more. After protracted meditation, 
she added, “I have always said that 
what spoiled Ates was his birthday. 
If he’d picked out some other time 
he'd have been all right, but as ‘twas, 
he was born in June, right in be- 
tween hay and grass, and he ain't 
ever been either. Ates in love!” 

The absurdity of the suggestion 
might have been felt by anyone who 
had seen Ates as the Bridges family 
saw him every night, when punc- 
tually at half-past seven he took 
down his rusty Bible and read aloud 
from it. With long legs twisted 
about the chair, and shoulders bent 
together until his coffee-colored 
whiskers brushed the page, he 
would thumb the leaves in anxious 
search. Whenhe had made his choice 
he would bring the lamp close to his 
face and sit with arms outstretched 
over the table, er-bracing the lamp 
and the book behind it. Often, when 
he had raised his nodding head from 
the hard words and involved con- 
structions, he would say with pa- 
thetic reverence, 

“This’s an awful good book, boys, 
but it’s powerful hard to under- 
stand ” 


“He's been working for your 
father fifteen years, Will, and read- 
ing his Bible regular every evening 
without ever showing any signs of 
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being sentimental,’ Aunt Esther 
continued. “Now if it was you, 


Will, I'd be glad to hear of it.” 

Will laughed the laugh of the 
scornful and wondered in his pre- 
sumption if the time would ever 
come when a woman meant half as 
much to him as the making of good, 
clear red and black lines on white 
paper. 

“Not I, Auntie,’ he answered. 
“T've something better to do than 
that.” 

He delighted in making diagrams 
of strange engine-things, whereby 
he ate the sweet bread of indepen- 
dence during the days when he was 
acquiring Wisdom. Even vacations 
at home were thus occupied. In his 
practical scheme of life women were 
interesting but phe- 
nomena. 

The next evening in the democ- 
racy of the store Will told the joke 
about his father’s hired man to an 
appreciative audience, who prepared 
torture against the coming of their 
victim. Ates stepped in quietly, and 
over in a dark corner of the store 
was looking at stationery. 

“Can't I get any ‘thout I get a 
whole boxful?” he inquired. ‘That 
blue’s real pretty,” he meditated rue- 
fully, and brushed one finger lightly 
over the smooth surface; but a 
chorus cf laughter behind made him 
start and face about. 

“Going to write to her on store 
paper, Ates?” 

“Cost too much; thirty-five cents 
a box.” 

“Two cents for a sheet of paper 
and an envelope. Pretty high, Ates! 
Just think of the tobacco you could 
buy with that!” 

“And the peppermints !” 

“Get out!’ expostulated their vic- 
tim. “I don’t use neither—can’t af- 
ford it.” 


unnecessary 
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He grew red and twisted his fin- 
gers nervously, swaying to and fro 
where he stood. 

“Come, you quit, you fellows,” he 
pleaded again, but his embarrass- 
ment was as fuel to their ridicule. 

“Now, Ates, you may as well tell 
us all about it. You know you'll 
have to in the end. Out with it, old 
man.” 

“Ts she light or dark?” 

“Say, Ates, is she extravagant?” 
inquired another. “Because if she 
is, you know you don’t want her. Oh, 
she’s all right, is she?”—in answer 
to a mumble from Ates—“‘A regular 
gee-whizlicker, ain't she? A bounc- 
ing beaut, ain't she, now? That’s 
right! A man of your age ought to 
have the right taste.” 

Ates pulled his left thumb spas- 
modically as he was accustomed to 
do when about to speak, and his in- 
terlocutors lined up in grinning 
expectancy, with an affectionate 
Damon and Pythias, the one fat, the 
other lean, in the front rank. 

“Well, fellows,” he began in a 
burst of confidence, “I'll tell you 
what she is. She's a He cast his 
eyes upward to the farther corner of 
the dubious ceiling. 





The boys groaned in unison. 


“Say, Dan, white-washed your 
ceiling lately? Ates seems to be 
noticing something up _ there,” 


drawled a long-limbed member. 

“Naw, it’s the off corner of that 
piece of blue calico that he’s got his 
eye on,” corrected Damon. 

Forthwith Pythias, climbing upon 
the counter, substituted a codfish for 
the piece of blue print and stood off 
for applause. 

“Yes, fellows, she’s a 
peated. 





” Ates re- 
Then he started out of his 
reverie, relaxed the grip upon his 
thumb, grinned sheepishly, and 
began to edge toward the door. 
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“No, you don’t!” cried Pythias. 
“Come back here, I say. [I'll give 
you some paper if you'll stay.” 

“And I'll give you George’s piccy 
to stick on the envelope,’ volun- 
teered the fat man. 

Ates hesitated. “Will you give 
me some of the blue paper?” 

“Sure!” And Ates remained. 

Thus it finally came about that by 
means of the news currents emanat- 
ing from the store, all Chase’s Cor- 
ner fell heir to the information that 
Ates was in love, and that Will 
Bridges had written for him a letter 
to the unknown sweetheart. Fur- 
ther than that, Chase’s Corner was 
in ignorance. Hoarder that he was, 
Ates treasured up the secret of the 
lady’s name. Aunt Esther Bridges 
decided that the unknown must live 
at Chase’s Corner, since, true to his 
rigid honesty, Ates had refused the 
proffered stamp. The unmarried 
women of Chase’s Corner were few, 
and conjecture settled down upon 
two or three; but conjecture was far 
wrong. 

Half a mile north of the store and 
a mile cross-lots from the Bridges’, 
was a white, phlox-encircled farm- 
house, where lived Mr. ’Riah Chase, 
his wife, and his grand-daughter, 
Em’ly. The Chases were many at 
the Corner, but as for tracing rela- 
tionships among the ramifications of 
the family, Miss Luny Chase and 
Aunt Esther Bridges could do it, but 
the uninitiated shunned the attempt. 

Mr. ’Riah’s granddaughter Em’ly 
was shut in her room with a letter. 
It read: 


“My Dear Madam: 

“It is with the greatest humility 
that I venture to address you, but 
your manifold virtues and your ex- 
traordinary charms have so wrought 
upon this poor heart of mine that I 
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cannot refrain from pouring forth 
my feelings in your adorable ear. 

“I love you, that is all. 

“If you can so far condescend as 
to forgive a presumptuous suitor, 
whose only excuse is his adoration 
of you, Madam, wear a piece of 
white phlox to-night. Yours 
ever.” 

The words 


Bridges’, 


for- 


were mostly Will 
cribbed from various 
sources, but the white phlox was 
Ates’s. 

Doubtless any girl should have de- 
tected the bookishness of the letter 
and laughed at its affectation, but 


Em'ly had feasted on _ third-rate 
novels from the Library at the 
Street. Moreover, masculine atten- 


tion had been a rarity to her. Twice, 
of a Sunday evening, had the long- 
limbed Pythias of the village com- 
mittee, who figured in private life 
as Anson Barstow, hitched his white 
horse by Mr. ’Riah’s neat fence, and 
sat up with Em’ly in the best room. 
But when he came a third time in 
the middle of the week, Rumor says 
that Mr. ’Riah appeared early at the 
parlor-door. 

“Be you going to the Street to- 
night, Anson?” he had inquired. 

“Yes,” the young man had replied, 
eager to do an-errand: for Em’ly’s 
grandfather. 

“Wall, the sooner you go, the bet- 
ter,’ the voice from the doorway 
succinctly rejoined. 

Anson picked up his 
looked furtively at Em’ly. 

“And the longer you don’t come 
back, the better,” the same incisive 
voice went on. 

Anson betook 
toward the door. 

“*Bye, Em’ly,” he said. 

“Bye, Anson,” she replied. 

“ Goodbye!’ shouted the old man 
and shut the door. 


hat and 


his lank frame 
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“Wall, now I—guess won’t any 
fellows be hanging round my 
girl,’ and he wagged his old head 
with selfish satisfaction. “Think 
too much o’ her myself to spare— 


” 





her. 

That was the end of the story, and 
the end of attentions for Em’ly, so 
said Aunt Esther Holcomb and 
other priestesses of Rumor. 

Em’ly, however, continued to read 
novels from the Library and thus 
fostered in herself all the tender 
longings that were there by nature. 
She was altogether a very loving 
and lovable young person, the kind 
of woman that a man instinctively 
calls “little girl.” With all her soft 
heart she craved such things as 
other girls had, beaux, rides and 
parties. Two of her friends were 
even married and had dear little 
children, who clung to Em’ly when 
she came to visit, as babies do to 
sweet, motherly girls. 

The strange letter that she had 
found in the morning on her win- 
dow-sill stirred all the romance in 
her nature. Having often read of 
such things in books, she did not re- 
flect that they were rare and quite 
silly—in real life. That evening, as 
she sat in the doorway beside her 
grandmother, she wore in her pretty 
brown hair a spray of white phlox, 
gathered from the fragrant, many- 
colored masses about the porch; but 
nobody went by except Mr. Bridges’ 
hired man, Ates. 

The next morning, however, she 
found another letter, more ardent 
than the first: Will Bridges was 
drawing upon his imagination. 
Em’ly’s imagination, too, was active 
and had flown by chance, or for 
other reasons, to that same col- 
legian. When they were very little, 
he had always been her husband in 
the housekeeping set up by the 
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“eleven o’clock” tots. When they 
were older, he had once fought Asa 
Dean for calling her grandfather an 
“old curmudgeon,” which was a 
long word and not pretty. But since 
they had grown up, he had kept his 
distance with the other boys, and 
was Said to be too busy to notice 
girls. Still, that it was not pure 
fancy that turned her mind toward 
Will, there was the proof-positive 
of the handwriting formed in the old 
district school-days, when vertical 
writing was unknown, and each 
pupil followed his own bent. She 
knew Will’s chirography by heart 
and could never forget the unfin- 
ished loop letters and a strange, 
sketchy slant, as if a wind had blown 
across the page. 

However riotous her imagination 
might be, there was serious business 
on hand, for the second letter begged 
an answer. Em’ly’s rather firm 
notions concerning propriety and 
the well-grounded teachings of a 
sensible grandmother were stronger 
even than her romance. “I can’t 
speak of it to grandma without 
shocking her so,” she told herself. 
“She'd probably ‘have grandfather 
watching outside my window with 
a shotgun.” Nevertheless, it hap- 
pened that she yielded to the sug- 
gestion of the letters, in so far as to 
lay a head of white phlox on her 
window-sill, where she had been en- 
treated to place an answer. The 
flower glimmered in the darkness, 
white as the soul of the girl who laid 
it there softly, with faint, maiden 
promptings of withdrawal and de- 
licious throbs of shame-faced antici- 
pation. Thereafter, through fear of 
herself, she kept away from the win- 
dow. 

The next evening, while the stand- 
ing committee of the village was in 
session at the store, and Aunt 
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Esther Holcomb was holding Henry 
Bridges in durance vile, Ates, in a 
store-suit, with a sprig of white 
phlox in his buttonhole, crept along 
a lane that kept him out of sight of 
his tormentors at the and 
brought him to Mr. ’Riah’s gate. 

“Evening, Em/’ly,’ he chirped, 
without removing his hat, as the girl 
came to the door. 

“Evening, Ates. Grandfather 
hasn’t got in from the barn yet,” she 
answered. She wondered what had 
happened to Ates to make him dress 
up so. 

“T ain't in any hurry. I'll set down 
awhile, if you don’t mind.” 

“Perhaps you'd like to leave a 
message for grandfather?” she in- 
quired after a silence, during which 


store 


Ates had nervously fingered the 
phlox in his buttonhole. Em'ly, 
with a spray of the same white 


flower in her belt, fingered that, too, 
and gazed wistfully down the road. 

“No, I ain't got any message for 
your grandpa.” He talked as if there 
were a weight on his mind. 

“Grandfather hired the man that’s 
been working for David Hopkins 
just to-day,” she went on, partly to 
make conversation, partly to fore- 
stall any requests for work from Mr. 
*Riah, who was likely to be bitter of 
speech on such occasions. 

“That so? Well, it ain't work that 
I’m looking for this time. 
good a job’s I want over t’ Bridges. 
Good pay 
Em'ly,” 


Got’s 


and work. 


he gasped, 


easy Say, 


“got enough— 


saved enough—to hire old Reed 
place.” 
“Really?” she laughed — “You 


aren't thinking of getting married, 
are you, Ates? 

at your age. [ 
folks 
rash.” 


I’m surprised at you 


don't love to see 


as young as you being so 
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“T don’t love” is New Englandish 
and euphemistic for I hate. 

“Say, Em'ly,” Ates drew himself 
stiffly over to her side of the steps. 
“Are you fond of phlox?” 

Em’ly jumped. Despite herself, 
she felt her cheeks grow hot. The 
question might have been innocent 
enough, but the look which Ates 
bent upon her was sly and full of 
meaning. Her embarrassment less- 
ened his nervousness and gave him 
a new and decidedly agreeable sense 
of advantage. 

“Set down, and I'll tell you about 
‘em. Will Bridges wrote ‘em,’ he 
confided. “But I brought ’em.” 

“Oh! Then it’s true!” she gasped. 
Her dream was coming to pass. She 
was ashamed to let old Ates see how 
much his had affected her. 
But what a strange messenger for 
\Vill Bridges to choose! Yet not so 
after all. No one, she 
thought, would ever suspect Ates of 
being Love’s herald. 

“Why didn’t Mr. Bridges bring 
them himself instead of sending 
them by you?” she inquired, in a 
voice that sought to be indifferent. 

Ates half rose in his surprise. 
“Wha-at?” he demanded. 

“T say, why didn’t Will Bridges 
bring his own letters?” 

“Why, they wa’n’t—” he began 
in perplexity, then he stopped. 

“Ain't her cheeks pretty and red, 


words 


strange 


and her eyes bright!” he thought. 
“My, how she’s shaking.” 

Then something in his soul awoke. 
Somewhere in his meagre, badgered 
personality there lurked, however 
hidden, a sense of fitness, and he 
knew that her warmth and passion 
were not for him. 

“Why— they — wa’n’t — wa’n’t — 
huh !—so likely to be found out if I 
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brought ’em,” he stammered. 
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done it for Will—just for a favor to 
him, you see.” 

“T see.” The girl nodded happily. 

“Yes, I guess you see,” he said 
soberly. “Well, I must be going. 
Good night, Em'ly.” 

“Good night, Ates, if you won’t 
wait for grandpa,” she answered, her 
young face rippling with pleasant 
thoughts. Even Ates was endurable. 

At the gate he stopped and looked 
back regretfully. 

“You're a liar, but you ain’t so big 
a fool as you was when you come,” 
he said to himself, and dropped the 
bit of white phlox gently on the 
green turf. 

* * * * ok * * * 

A long time afterward, when, in 
the course of events, the struggle for 
a livelihood had lessened and life 
had grown broader, Will Bridges’ 
eyes wandered from the making of 
red and black lines and rested con- 
sciously on Em’ly Chase. At that 
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he suddenly realized a gap in his life 
that clean, honest work did not fill, 
and, by quite another way, with the 
help of no messenger at all, he made 
known to her his new-found love. 

She broke a stalk of white phlox 
and held it out to him. “Why did 
you wait so long after those letters, 
dear?” she said. 

“Those letters, little girl?” 

“Yes, those letters that old Ates 
left at my window, and the white 
phlox.” 

Remembrance smote the man. 

Her hands fluttered and lingered 
on his coat like birds ready to be 
caught; her face was lifted trust- 
ingly. He crushed her close; then 
he departed from the truth. “I sup- 
pose a fellow goes mad once in a 
while, little one, but I had no home 
of my own to take you to.” 

The indications were clear that 
the secret of Ates’s love dream was 
safe with Will Bridges. 





In The Arnold Arboretum 


By Emity ToLMAn 


ROM open ways where friendly roses smile, 
kK And sculptured chalices the laurels bear, 
Where golden orioles flash through orient air, 
The purling brook and fairy ferns beguile 
My lingering steps adown a dim, cool aisle, 
"Neath hoary hemlocks lifting hands in prayer, 
Where world-old rocks their Maker’s might declare, 
Rearing majestic minster, pile on pile. 
On hallowed hush of this cathedral close 
There falls a sound like chiming silver bells: 
To listening laurel and to waiting rose 
The priestly thrush his lyric message tells, 
The sylvan secret that the hemlock knows, 
The solemn mystery of the woods and fells. 











The Tales of Poe and Hawthorne 


By GeorGce D. LATIMER 


COMPARATIVE study of the 
fiction of Edgar Allan Poe and 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne is 

naturally suggested by a certain basic 
resemblance, both in the personality 
of the men and in the character of 
their work. They were Americans, 
contemporaries, writers of fiction, 
men of fine imaginative power, 
whose tales have been widely trans- 
lated, and each is recognized as a 
man of genius holding a permanent 
place in English literature. 

Such a study is perhaps inevitable 
when the nature of their work is 
considered. They have had the 
same inspiration. It is the abnor- 
mal that has appealed to them, the 
abnormal in life and character. 
They have mined in the veins of 
the weird, the gruesome, the mor- 
bid, in those psychologically ob- 
scure strata of our personality. 
They had but slight interest in the 
delineation of open, cheerful, lov- 
able characters such as Scott, 
Thackeray and Dickens chose to de- 
pict. If they represented a sunny 
nature it was to serve as a foil to 
some perplexed spirit around which 
their imagination played, as the ra- 
diant Hilda in The Marble Faun in- 
tensifies the shadow in which Miri- 
am and Donatello move. Fiction is 
always in search of the exceptional 
in character and action. For these 
writers, it was the exceptional as 
regards certain abnormal mental 
states. A diseased imagination, 
some hidden crime, the fear that 
cannot be shaken off, gnawing re- 
morse, delirium, expiation,—all this 


obscure region of the soul they 
chose for their literary rambles. 
There is an impressive scene in 
The Blithedale Romance where Miles 
Coverdale comes upon the magnifi- 
cent Zenobia just as the egotistic 
philanthropist Hollingsworth has 
confronted her with her victim, the 
shrinking Priscilla, and has spoken 
the words that forever separate the 
proud woman from the man she 
loves. To Coverdale, whom we sus- 
pect to be a portrait of Hawthorne, 
the angry Zenobia says: “This long- 
while past you have been following 
up your game, groping for human 
emotions in the dark corners of the 
heart.” Certainly that sentence des- 
cribes the permanent interest of 
both Poe and Hawthorne. They 
were groping in the dark corners of 
the heart. And because they were 
exploring those recesses where even 
self-analysis is difficult, where in- 
stincts rather than reason are a 
guide, where human freedom and 
impersonal destiny are inextricably 
entangled, where the natural shades 
into the supernatural, they set their 
wretched victims in an _ external 
world of sympathetic gloom; some- 
times it was a poetic, deepening 
twilight; sometimes, the denser 
shadow of midnight. They might 
be called the Rembrandts of litera- 
ture, great artists of chiaroscuro. 
This is the common ground upon 
which they stand. Their rare imag- 
ination found its challenge in the 
melancholy, the weird, the morbid, 
the horrible. Our hidden passions, 
our secret fears, our morbid desires, 
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our sins, our crimes, our remorse, 
our atonement—all this tragic as- 
pect of life profoundly interested 
them. In their studies each showed 
himself a rare craftsman, an artist 
of the abnormal it is true, but cer- 
tainly a man who knew and loved 
what was beautiful in literary work- 
manship. 

Despite this basal resemblance, 
however, we could not mistake a 
tale of the one for a tale of the other 
writer. We have these two sets of 
studies in the abnormal. The fund- 
amental likeness brings out the dif- 
ferences; with an equal inspiration 
and with equal art they produced 
widely contrasted effects. 

Two of the short stories will 
serve us as an admirable basis for 
the comparison. In The Lady Elea- 
nore’s Mantle and The Masque of 
the Red Death the central incident 
is the same, while the treatment and 
final impression are radically differ- 
ent. Each tale is of the appearance 
of a pestilence among a gay compa- 
ny. In Hawthorne’s story the plague 
is brought to the Province House 
in the gorgeous red mantle of Lady 
Eleanore, the young, rich, beautiful, 
titled ward of Colonel Shute, the 
governor of Massachusetts Bay. 
Soon after her arrival in Boston a 
splendid ball is given in her honor, 
when this proud beauty, resplen- 
dent in her scarlet attire, shows the 
first symptoms of the disease that a 
few days later ravages the commun- 
ity, and which disappears only 
when the richly embroidered man- 
tle is burned. 

In the other tale, Prince Prospero 
shuts himself, with a thousand 
guests, in the seclusion of one of 
his castellated abbeys—while his 
dominions are devastatel by the 
plague. In idleness, provided with 
all the resources of pleasure, un- 
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mindful of the destruction that 
wasteth at noon day, the gay com- 
pany pass the period of enforced se- 
clusion. In the sixth month the 
Prince gives a ball of unusual splen- 
dor in the great suite of seven rooms 
with their bizarre decoration. It is 
a time of license and each comes in 
the costume his taste selects. But 
one guest has exceeded the license 
of the hour and personates The Red 
Death. While the terror-stricken 
company shrink from contact with 
the ghastly figure, the offended 
Prince pursues it from room to 
room until they meet in the last 
chamber. Then he raises his dag- 
ger and rushes upon the masque 
only to drop dead at its feet. Then 
the guests, forgetting their horror, 
throw themselves upon the mum- 
mer and angrily tear off the cere- 
ments of the grave and the corpse- 
like mask only to find them unten- 
anted by any tangible form. It is 
the Red Death itself that has ap- 
peared in their midst, and “one by 
one dropped the revellers in the 
blood bedewed halls of their revels 
and died each in the despairing 
posture of his fall.” 

Each writer is aiming for the 
same effect. The lust of the eyes, 
the lust of the flesh, and the pride of 
life are set in sharp contrast with a 
ghastly, revolting, disfiguring death. 
It is a dramatic situation that con- 
stantly appeals to the author, one, 
we may be certain, that especially 
impressed these students of the 
morbid. When we analyze these 
characteristic tales the first and by 
far the most important distinction 
we note is that Hawthorne has 
given us a moral apologue, while Poe 
has simply painted an impressive 
picture. The Lady Eleanore is a 
haughty creature whose scorn has 
driven her humble lover crazy. The 
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scarlet mantle typifies her pride as 
well as enhances her beauty. It is 
made a righteous punishment that 
this magnificent garment should 
scatter the seeds of a disease fatal 
to herself and others. When her 
lover forces his way into the dark- 
ened room of the stricken woman, 
she tries to hide her blasted face 
and cries: “The curse of Heaven 
hath stricken me because I would 
not call man my brother nor woman 
sister. / wrapped myself in pride as 
a mantle and scorned the sympa- 
thies of nature; and therefore has 
nature made this wretched body the 
medium of a dreadful sympathy. 
You are avenged, they are all 
avenged, nature is avenged,—for I 
am Eleanore Rockcliffe.” 
Hawthorne has had another ob- 
ject as well as this dramatic con- 
trast of life and death. He has 
made use of a ghastly incident to 
point a moral, as well as to adorn 
his tale. Sin and its punishment— 
that is the real motive for writing 
this story. He gives the sinner 
youth, beauty, rank, wealth, and 
then crushes her with a disfiguring 
disease that doubtless seemed to the 
wretched woman worse than death. 
We have been reading a sermon. 
Turning to narrative, we 
find ourselves in another atmos- 
phere. No effect is to be 
found in this work of pure imagina- 
tion. It is a terrible picture of 
Death Triumphant. The careless, 
idle, happy and pleasure loving are 
its victims. Their luxurious sur- 
roundings only emphasize their re- 
volting surrender. The tale is 
brief; there are no mora! digressions, 
there are no 
there is not an unnecessary phrase. 
The description of the plague, the 
detail of the rooms, the appearance 
of the unwelcome guest, the pur- 


Poe's 


moral 


historical references, 
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suit, the horrible discovery, the con- 
sequent death and desolation,—all 
are stated in clear-cut, symmetrical 
sentences built up as one would lay 
the bricks of a mortuary vault. The 
language is the vocabulary of horror. 
“The Red Death had long devastat- 
ed the country.” Thus it begins in 
ominous words, and continues: “No 
pestilence had ever been so fatal or 
so hideous. Blood was its Avatar 
and its seal, the redness and the hor- 
ror of blood.” The end rivals the 
beginning. “And the life of the 
ebony clock went out with that of 
the last of the gay. And the flames 
of the tripods expired. And Dark- 
ness and Decay and the Red Death 
held illimitable dominion over all.” 

As a picture this is an extraor- 
dinary work of art. 





It is the more 
impressive because the artist makes 
his appeal to but one emotion,—that 
of horror. With great restraint he 
has excluded much that might well 


have been admitted—for instance, 
a description of the country, the 
names of distinguished guests, the 


romance of a particular couple, some 
detail of the life of Prince Prospero. 
Definite information of this charac- 
ter would have given an air of prob- 
ability to the gruesome tale. But 
all this adventitious and question- 
able aid he rejected, as easily as he 
would have sneered at the sugges- 
tion that the appearance of the Red 
Death in the castellated abbey be 
the Prince 
Prospero’s failure to undertake sani- 
tary 


made punishment for 


and 
send district nurses among the huts 


vorks in his dominions 
of the dying peasantry. 
of this 


The result 
concentration, however, is 
the greater work of art. “In 
limitations the 


self,” 


his 


master shows him- 


says Goethe. Hawthorne's 


story we should forget in time. 
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I suppose that has been our ex- 
perience. We have read both of 
these stories in our youth and it is 
the one by Poe we remember in later 
years. It is more finished in its 
form, more poetic in its vocabulary, 
more impressive in its gloom, and 
remains fixed in memory like the 
sculptured head of Medusa. 

This moral difference that sepa- 
rates the work of these two gifted 
men is profound. It is seen in their 
writings generally. The New Eng- 
lander spoke as from a pulpit. Few 
indeed are the tales in which he did 
not wrap up some moral for his read- 
ing public. Poe, on the other hand, 
appears as the man of pure intellect. 
For his literary conscience, moral 
considerations apparently did not 
exist. He sets out to depict a char- 
acter or a scene and his one thought 
is to fix our attention in such a man- 
ner that we shall never forget it. A 
part of his success is doubtless due 
to the horrible, sometimes revolting, 
subject he chose; but a larger part 
is due to this severity of description 
that suffered the entrance of no ex- 
traneous matter. In his critical 
writings he announced a theory, as 
new then as familiar to-day—‘art 
for art’s sake.””’ We may say he was 
the precursor of the present day con- 
teur. Like Daudet, Gautier, Cop- 
pee, Bourget and De Maupassant, he 
believed that the artistry of the 
workmanship was far more impor- 
tant than the subject matter. From 
psychological reasons, we must be- 
lieve, he chose his characters most 
often from the ranks of those Nor- 
dau would call degenerates, men of 
diseased imagination and morbid 
feelings, slaves of passion, often 
criminals, and all haunted by un- 
escapable fear. They are so many 
pathological experiments. 

For a mature mind they form one 
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of the most remarkable and sugges- 
tive series of studies to be found in 
the literature of any country. These 
types of abnormal character, which 
we suspect, and not without reason, 
to be the secret emotions of their 
creator, are objectified, given a local 
habitation in Roderick Usher, Wil- 
liam Wilson and the gloomy heroes 
of The Tell-Tale Heart, The Black 
Cat, Berenice, Ligeia, and many an- 
other analysis of morbid suffering. 
These victims of crime and terror 
and nemesis are exposed and dis- 
sected in a purely intellectual man- 
ner, and with something of that un- 
emotional, scientific skill with which 
the surgeon does his work. It is a 
tremendous power he exerts. In 
this particular field he may be said 
still to lead, although such tales as 
Kipling’s The Mark of the Beast 
and At the End of the Passage make 
the latter a close second in this pur- 
suit of the gruesome. 

To turn from these morbid 
sketches to such a collection of short 
stories as are found in Twice Told 
Tales or Mosses From an Old Manse 
gives the reader a little of the im- 
pression that he has entered the 
realm of Sunday school literature. 
Among American writers of the first 
rank, Hawthorne is the moralist Jar 
excellence. How many of the early 
tales frankly express this purpose! 
Egotism or the Bosom Serpent, The 


Artist of the Beautiful, The Great 
Stone Face, The Snow Image! 
These are typical; they are alle- 


gories pure and simple, written with 
that felicity of phrase of which 
Hawthorne was master from his 
first volume, beautiful as they reflect 
the lights of a delicate fancy, many 
of them works of rare imaginative 
power, but avowedly put forth for 
their moral instruction. Nor need 
it surprise us that in a community 
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still treasuring its Puritan tradi- 
tions, the young Hawthorne should 
have found his keen insight, his 
poetic fancy, his imaginative reach, 
his quiet humor, most often, if not 
always, playing about moral prob- 
lems. It seems as if he wished to 
propitiate those Puritan ancestors, 
to whose scorn for the story writer 
he alludes in the preface to The 
Scarlet Letter, by the ethical con- 
tent of his fanciful sketches. It was 
the great day of “the New England 
Conscience” when he wrote. One 
is reminded of those early Italian 
artists, who, rejoicing in their new- 
found power of expression, found it 
wise to conciliate the Church by 
scenes taken from sacred history. 
Certainly that is a natural explana- 
tion of the fact that Hawthorne, 
with imaginative gifts equal to 
those of Poe and a similar tendency 
to the morbid, should have been so 
largely influenced by moral consid- 
erations, while his southern com- 
peer shows only esthetic influences. 

It must be added that the former 
did not always wrap up a moral in 
fantastic garb to offer his New Eng- 
land constituency. There are a few 
tales, The Birthmark, Rappacini’s 
Daughter, A Virtuoso’s Collection, 
in Poe’s own style; and on Poe’s 
own ground the New Englander is 
at a disadvantage. Who remembers 
Rappacini’s Daughter? There are 
other sketches, such as The Celes- 
tial Railroad, Main Street, The 
Town Pump, that are simply charm- 
ing essays, delicious little vignettes 
of provincial life, after the fashion 
set by Addison, Lamb and Irving. 
These, however, are the exception. 
The primary and the permanent in- 
stinct was for the wholesome lesson, 
barely disguised, beautifully attired, 
with which he won and retains the 
affectionate interest of the great 
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reading public. As the southern 
writer excelled in the pure artistry 
of workmanship, so the northerner 
excelled in the happy power of pre- 
senting the familiar truths of ex- 
perience in the richly decorated garb 
of fantasy and imagination. 

This distinction applies equally to 
the four novels with which Haw- 
thorne’s fame is indissolubly bound. 
They are not merely studies of ec- 
centric or morbid characters, but 
are primarily concerned with moral 
or religious problems. There is but 
one long story by Poe with which 
a comparison can be made, The 
Narrative of A..Gordon Pym. In 
these stories the characteristics of 
each writer appear. The Narrative 
of A. Gordon Pym is the record of 
the shipwreck of a stowaway. It is 
a series of startling adventures, of 
ghastly experiences, of strange dis- 
coveries in Southern seas, all told 
in a realistic manner that leaves an 
ineffaceable impression. But for 
that very reason it fails as a work of 
art. Of the same style as his tales, 
wrought with his strict limitation of 
interests, with his heroic concentra- 
tion of thought, its very length is 
fatal. The emotion he arouses can- 
not be prolonged beyond a certain 


limit. It is a psychological impos- 
sibility. There is the inevitable re- 
action. The novel-reader, like the 


victim of disease, becomes innured 
to chronic suffering; he may even 
be cheerful. Poe wishes to produce 
an impression of unmitigated horror 
when he sets his anemic heroes in 
their desperate situation. In the 
short story his success is extraor- 
dinary. In the one long story he 


has written with a similar purpose 
and with similar method, he has 
failed, and inevitably failed. That 
intensity of emotion after which he 
aimed is, happily for the lover of 
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fiction as well as for the victim of 
disease, too short-lived. Nature 
herself has set a limit. 

Of the four great novels by Haw- 
thorne, three have a tragic charac- 
ter—The Scarlet Letter, The Marble 
Faun, and The Blithedale Romance. 
In the last one the dramatic conflict 
is between Culture and Reform, as 
represented by the mysterious, 
gifted, fascinating Zenobia, and the 
hard-handed, harder-hearted black- 
smith-reformer, Hollingsworth. The 
tragedy ends in the ghastly death 
of the woman and the moral wreck 
of the man. An even darker picture 
is painted in The Scarlet Letter, the 
precursor of some modern theo- 
logical novels. Was there ever, we 
ask ourselves, a more subtle, a more 
exquisite, a more suggestive por- 
trayal of Nemesis tracking a clerical 
sinner! The same theme, self- 
knowledge through crime and moral 
expiation, is given an Old-World 
setting in The Marble Faun. 

Murder and adultery, it would 
appear, are the favorite sins of Fic- 
tion. Yet these common properties 
of the novelist are seen in a new 
light as Hawthorne’s imagination 
plays about their wretched victims. 
We do not condemn them, we feel 
an immeasurable pity for them. Like 
Milton’s Satan, they cannot escape 
from their guilty selves, “Which 
way I turn is hell. Myself am hell!” 

How terrible is this transforma- 
tion of the thoughtless, happy Tus- 
can youth into weary and perplexed 
manhood through the commission 
of an impulsive crime! Hester 
Prynne’s open ignominy seems far 
more tolegable than the hidden 
brand of her reverend lover. How 
vulgar and inadequate seems the 
justice of a criminal court in com- 
parison with all this suffering of the 
inner life, whether in New England 
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or Italy! These are moral diag- 
noses. Miriam, Donatello, Hester, 
Arthur Dimmesdale,—they all have 
sinned, they have broken the laws 
of God and man; conscience-stricken 
they desire and yet dread to expiate 
their sin. Hawthorne painted this 
spiritual struggle with a marvellous 
skill. It was the awakened and im- 
perious conscience that fascinated 
him. 

The neurotic heroes of The Black 
Cat and The Tell-Tale Heart have 
also violated the laws of God and 
nan, but their agony is merely the 
brute fear of detection and punish- 
ment. Poe’s sole interest is in de- 
picting that agony. No moral con- 
sideration enters into their suffer- 
ing, any more than in those of the 
victim of the inquisition in The Pit 
and the Pendulum. We may say 
that all his characters are unmoral, 
whether they are murderers, insane 
persons, clever detectives or merely 
“peculiar”; they do not stand in any 
ethical relations. They have no con- 
science. To atone for this lack they 
are given an over-elaborated ner- 
vous system. Poe might as well 
have shown us the sufferings of ani- 
mals, except that the vivisection of 
human beings is more appalling. 

As Hawthorne never forgot that 
deepest of all conflicts, the tragedy of 
the inner life, his characters have a 
reality those of his rival do not pos- 
sess. In the tales of the latter it is 
the situation that compels our atten- 
tion, while in those of the former it 
is the personality that fascinates. 
However dramatic the situation 
may be, still the man or woman 
dominates it so greatly that we turn 
from the brilliant setting of the 
scene to the characters. That is, 
ow interest in the chapter when 
Miriam and Donatello, after the 
murder of her insane persecutor, 
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wander through the blood-stained 
streets of historic Rome and answer 
to that tacit claim of kinship with 
all their known and unknown prede- 
cessors in crime. It is the inner 
agony and the momentary feeling of 
expiation of Dimmesdale that holds 
us in that wonderful picture of the 
midnight vigil on the scaffold, when 
the weak man, leaning for support 
upon Hester, holding fast by the 
hand of the child of their love, sees in 
the blazing heaven a vast scarlet let- 
ter, symbol of their sin and their 
suffering. It is the personality, and 
particularly the. moral personality, 
that engaged Hawthorne’s powers. 
The environment, whether in Rome 
or Boston, was a minor considera- 
tion. He might well have said with 
Browning—"the incidents in the de- 
velopment of a soul, little else is 
worth study.” 

This is seen also in The House ot 
Seven Gables, where we have the 
smiles of comedy instead of the tears 
of tragedy. The crime was in the 
past; it is the after effects, the 
blighting influence of ancient wrong 
brought down to a later time that at- 
tracted Hawthorne. Poor homeiy 
old Hepzibah! Poor injured, be- 
wildered Clifford! Eccentric figures, 
quaint, angular, “peculiar” as they 
say in New England, how pathetic 
they are! It is a study of provincial 
life, with crime in the background 
and personal idiosyncrasy in the 
forefront,—a study of heredity and 
ill-balanced character set off by the 
contrast of the love romance of two 





pleasing, but prosaic young people, 


and varied by charming little pic- 
tures of village life. But the moral 
lesson is as evident in this comedy 
as in the tragedy of the other ro- 
mances. The death of Judge Pyn- 
cheon is the ripe occasion for some 


vigorous preaching as well as some 
necessary explanations. 

“It is very singular how the fact of a 
man’s death often seems to give people a 
truer idea of his character, whether for 
good or evil, than they have ever possessed 
while he was living and acting among them. 
Death is so genuine a fact that it excludes 
falsehood or betrays its emptiness; it is a 
touchstone that proves the gold and dis- 
honors the baser metal.” 


Such moralizing as this meets us 
continually in these tales and novels. 
His Puritan inheritance and environ- 
ment gave Hawthorne his power, 
but they were also, certainly at 
times, an injury to him. They in- 
terfered with the artistry of his 
work. So intent was he upon im- 
pressing his homily that his last 
word was not infrequently an anti- 
climax. After we have followed 
Dimmesdale’s expiation through 
some three hundred pages of subtle 
and painful analysis, it is surely un- 
necessary for us to be told: “Among 
many morals which press upon us 
from the poor sinner’s miserable ex- 
perience, we put only this into a sen- 
tence: Be true! be true! Show freely 
to the world, if not your worst, yet 
some trait whereby the worst may 


be inferred.” After reading this, we 
are thankful for the “only.” For 


this relief, much thanks! The moral- 
ist knocks the artist down and 
tramples upon him. 

The same offence is repeated at 
the close of The Blithedale Ro- 
mance. The tragic death of the 
gifted Zenobia, made more horrible 
by the brutal comment of the pro- 
saic farmer and the esthetic reflec- 
tion of the speculative Coverdale, as 
the body of the suicide is taken from 
the water and the men try to 
straighten the limbs,rigid in the atti- 
tude of prayer, brings impressively 
hometous the danger of moral fanat- 
icism. What can possibly be gained 
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by adding to this convincing scene an 
explanatory card for the New Eng- 
land conscience! “The moral which 
presents itself to my reflection,’ he 
begins; and closes, “I see in Hol- 
lingsworth an exemplification of the 
most awful truth in Bunyan’s book 
of such; from the very gate ot 
heaven there is a by-way to the pit.” 

The highest art teaches by sug- 
gestion. When the writer has ex- 
pressed his thought clearly, further 
explanation only weakens it. If a 
picture conveys its truth, why ap- 
pend a description? Hawthorne’s 
last chapter was apt to be an anti- 
climax. Who cares for Miles Cover- 
dale’s confession that he loves Pris- 
cilla! The Blithedale Romance 
really ends with Coverdale’s visit 
to the unhappy Hollingsworth and 
his mournful reflection over the 
death of the brilliant Zenobia. In 
The Marble Faun it is not the love- 
making of Hilda and Kenyon we 
want to see fulfilled—in marriage: 
that we can easily infer in the un- 
written sequel. This tragic story 
should end in the carnival scene 
when Hilda throws the white rose 
at her lover, while the gay revellers 
in the Corso whisper of the arrest 
of Miriam and Donatello, those 
mysterious figures of the contadina 
and peasant in their midst. In fact, 
I do not see the need of Kenyon in 
this story—except that four persons 
are a convenient number for a Euro- 
pean party; for with Hawthorne’s 
fondness for symbolism, Hilda rep- 
resents light and Miriam darkness, 
while the Tuscan youth (innocence 
and animal joy) through the dark- 
ness of passion comes to find his 
soul. The story, a moral drama, is 
the change of this blithesome crea- 


ture into a conscience—awakened 





and conscience-stricken man, revolt- 


ing from the woman for whose sake 
he had committed the crime that had 
finally united them. 

Even in that delightful House of 
Seven Gables, it would have been 
better if the tale had ended with the 
return to the house of their forbears, 
of the aged and fantastic old couple, 
after that remarkable railway jour- 
ney, “for pleasure merely,” as Clif- 
ford blandly told the conductor, 
where Youth and Joy, in the per- 
sons of Holgrave and Phoebe, were 
anxiously listening for the footsteps 
of the wanderers. Hawthorne’s 
marriages, like his morals, are too 
showy, they are almost vulgar. At 
times, we seem to be reading the 
pages of a society journal. 

I do not mean to say that tragedy 
should not be relieved by occasional 
comedy. In Hamlet we are per- 
mitted to smile over the ghastly 
jesting of the grave-diggers, and in 
Macbeth over the blasphemous 
humor of the drunken porter. But 
Shakespeare was too much the 
artist to end a tragic tale with the 
hackneyed words “they were mar- 
ried and lived happily ever after- 
ward.” 

It was a blunder Poe never made. 
In his sombre pictures hero and 
heroine always wore the tragic mask 
and buskin. ‘They did not look to 
have “honor, love, obedience, troops 
of friends.” They have no future, 
as they had no past. For one mo- 
ment, the supreme moment, we see 
them in the grasp of bitter circum- 
stance, wretched, despairing crea- 
tures, victims of their fierce passion, 
caught in the toils of their own 
weaving. But the hideous, at times 
revolting picture is a masterpiece, 
one of the immortal canvasses of lit- 
erature. 

Of a piece with this ubiquitous 
and oppressive morality in the Tales 
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of Hawthorne is that familiar inci- 
dent in The Marble Faun where 
Miriam the cultivated woman, the 
connoisseur (?) of art, declaims 
against the nude in painting and 
statue. It is, of course, Hawthorne 
who speaks and very indignantly, 
suggesting the deacon’s wife or the 
rustic youth in the picture gallery. 
Such lapses, more frequent than we 
would wish, help us to understand 
Mr. Henry James’ final estimate of 
the New England novelist as “ex- 
quisitely provincial.” If the adjec- 
tive offends Hawthorne’s admirers, 
the adverb may reconcile them. 
This leads to the thought that the 
prurient never appealed to either 
Poe or Hawthorne. This is more 
surprising in the case of the former 
than of the latter, for he always de- 
picted romantic, passionate love. In 
some respects he reminds us of De 
Maupassant, who also loved to 
study the abnormal, the morbid, the 
grotesque, but who, unlike his 
predecessor and perhaps teacher, 
was apt to show his heroines after 
they had undressed for the night. 
Poe’s unhappy lovers are always de- 
cently clothed, if not in their right 
mind. This marked difference be- 
tween French and American ro- 
mance may be due to our national 
character or to the earlier period 
when Poe wrote, or to an innate deli- 
cacy of mind. Doubtless all these 
reasons must be taken into consider- 
ation. Passionately fond of beauty 
as Poe was, loving it in rich decora- 
tion as well as in female charms, ap- 
parently his esthetic lover never 
gloated over the personal attractions 
of his mistress. It is not easy to 
imagine Hawthorne as ever under 
the slightest temptation to unclean 
representation. It is, on the other 
hand, a little surprising to note that 
Poe, writing without any moral 
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intention, delighting in beauty, por- 
traying unrequited passion, was 
never led into prurient description. 
Leonore, Helen and Annabel are as 
chaste as the Venus of Milo. In his 
respect for woman he is as marked 
as his northern rival. 

Another comment we make is that 
each cared more for his hero than 
for his heroine. It was a masculine 
interest that appealed to them. 
Their power of keen analysis and 
delicate imagination played around 
the fate of some tempted and tor- 
tured man. 

With a moral to be rolled and fic- 
tion-coated for his readers, Haw- 
thorne could not easily surrender 
himself to pure fancy. His sombre 
imagination, so intent upon the 
tragic aspects of character, naturally 
made much use of an _ historical 
background. Salem, Boston and 
Rome were not simply the residence 
of his personages, they had to reside 
somewhere we admit, but they were 
significant as a background; the 
local traditions affected the charac- 
ters. And we know that no small 
part of his charm is in this influence 
of tradition, and in the vivid descrip- 
tion of historic spots and far-away 
times. Most of all, he affected New 
England life and that earlier day of 
Puritan and Quaker, of witch and 
colonial governor. The descriptions 
of Roman art and architecture have 
been better done by many a less 
gifted writer. It is in the Puritan 
setting of The Scarlet Letter and 
many of the early Tales where his 
genius is most at home, for he is 
more convincing in those scenes 
where his own Puritan inheritance 
gave him an insight into that stern, 
joyless age from which his reason 
indeed revolted, but which his sym- 
pathy could recreate. The Gentle 
Boy, The Gray Champion, The Min- 
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ister’s Black Veil, The Legends ot 
the Province House,—such tales are 
representative. He wished to tread 
upon historic ground even while his 
imagination brought all manner of 
mysterious and subtle influences to 
bear upon his characters. He dwelt 
in the border land of history and 
fancy, where the natural and the 
supernatural are easily confused. 
Did the Faun have pointed ears? We 
shall never know. Did the minister 
really show a scarlet letter on his 
breast? We are purposely left in 
doubt. These are imaginative fea- 
tures in the tale of sin and expiation, 
those transfiguring touches upon a 
conventional theme that indicate the 
great artist. 

When we turn to the tales by Poe, 
we observe that his fancy has a free 
flight, it scorns the prosaic earth. 
As he has no moral to inculcate, ex- 
cept in the rarest instances, as in 
William Wilson, only intellectual 
and esthetic considerations counted. 
He sought to give the reader a 
dramatic,overpowering impression— 
usually one of horror, and he suc- 
ceeded so well that we often seem 
to be in the agony of a nightmare. 
As his sole interest was in certain 
dark states of the soul, his back- 
ground was simply a room, more or 
less richly furnished. He usually 
found his terror-stricken heroes in 
Europe, but this is only because it 
is the land of castellated abbeys, old 
families, ebony clocks and choice 
wines,—the scenic properties of his 
stage. He never betrays that his- 
toric sense which meets us constantly 
in the fiction of Hawthorne. His 
characters might have lived any- 
where; those of the latter could only 
have lived where they did. His 
scenes are in the inner world of a 
diseased, introspective, appalled 


imagination. This accounts for his 
restraint in narration. 

Hawthorne was fond of the 
leisurely, digressive, illustrative, 
anecdotal fashion of story-telling. 
Even in the early tales, as—Lady 
Eleanore’s Mantle, he continually 
wanders from the path of narration 
to wather the flowers of fancy and 
reflection; while in the four great 
novels we do not know whether we 
find more enjoyment in the central 
plot or in these literary digressions. 
When Donatello visits Miriam’s 
studio he finds her engaged in the 
feminine task of mending a pair of 
gloves. That is a characteristic touch 
of Hawthorne. The mystic and 
symbolical are brought into intimate 
union with the simple and common- 
place. We want to know if the ears 
of Miriam’s boyish lover are pointed 
like those of the faun he resembles, 
and when we are hoping she will 
push back his curls and satisfy our 
curiosity we have a little essay upon 
the “very sweet, soft and winning 
effect in this peculiarity of needle- 
work, distinguishing women from 
men.” Personally, I cannot confess 
to any interest in needlework; but 
this is only one of innumerable di- 
gressions from which, as in a 
modern bazaar, we can take our 
choice. For the fact is that we do 
enjoy these little essays, whatever 
may be their subject, quite as much 
as the pictures of places and the fre- 
quent historical reference. They all 
have their charm, and as Haw- 
thorne’s plots are speedily resolved, 
or unimportant, we are in no haste 
to get to the end of the narrative. 
His method is that of the musician 
whose principal theme is very soon 
followed by subsidiary themes and 
the working out of them all in a rich 
and involved orchestration. One 
should read Hawthorne as one takes 
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a vacation trip to Europe—in no 
hurry to reach the journey’s end, en- 
joying the novel scenes, the varied 
experiences, the special pleasure 
each day may bring the traveller. It 
is all delightful reading in Haw- 
thorne—I forget myself! except the 
morals and the marriages and the 
needlework. 

With Poe, there is no delay. We 
have taken the fast mail for Mme. 
Tussaud’s chamber of horrors. 
Nothing distracts our attention, and 
the result is one overwhelming im- 
pression. We listen as if held by 
the glittering eye of the ancient 
mariner while he tells his sinister 
tale. As an illustration take The As- 
Signation, one of those singularly 
beautiful tales of the inconsolable 
lover—a favorite theme. In one re- 
spect we may compare it with The 
Marble Faun. Each gave the oppor- 
tunity for incidental description of 
a world-famous city. We know what 
use Hawthorne made of Rome as a 
background for his tragedy, and we 
take a solid pleasure in the pictur- 
esque descriptions of Colosseum, 
galleries, palaces, fountains and his- 
toric streets. 

Poe’s tale is laid in Venice, but he 
resists the temptation to wander 
through the palaces of that city by 
the sea, under the Paradise of Tin- 
toretto, past the equestrian statue 
of Colleon I., and concentrates our 
interest upon the reunion at day- 
break, through the poisoned cup, of 
the separated and unhappy lovers. 

Or letustake The Fall of the House 
of Usher and The House of Seven 
Gables. In these two imaginative 
works we have, perhaps, the perfect 
flower of each writer’s art; certainly 
the artistry is as beautiful and char- 
acteristic as anything they have to 
show. Each is the picture of a 
ruined home, of a falling family. 


Neither story, we perceive, could 
have been written by the other. 
Poe’s tale is brief. Opening with a 
minor chord, each sentence leads up 
to the final crash of sound when 
lightning smites the gloomy castle 
and the insane Roderick Usher and 
‘the resuscitated body of his twin 
sister are buried amid the falling 
stones. It is a noble piece of work- 
manship. Mr. Lowell praised “its 
serene and sombre beauty.” Its ex- 
traordinary power may be explained 
by its brevity, its concentration of 
interest, its poetic vocabulary, its 
appeal to one emotion,—that of hor- 
ror. Expanded into a volume the 
length of Hawthorne's story, it 
would only repeat the failure of The 
Narrative of A. Gordon Pym. 

In the romance of The House of 
Seven Gables the melancholy im- 
pressions of the decaying family of 
Pyncheon, prolonged through so 
many chapters, is lightened up by 
quiet humor, by innumerable little 
descriptions of village life, and by 
the varied dialogue of half a dozen 
contrasted characters. We perceive 
that it would have been as great a 
blunder to try to condense such a 
picture of provincial life in New 
England into the compass of the 
short story as to prolong the dark- 
ening horror of Poe’s tale. Each is 
admirable as a work of art, the one 
as a romance, the other as a tale. 

There is another aspect of Poe’s 
work, one which finds no parallel in 
the writings of Hawthorne. The de- 
tective stories are as unique and 
perfect in their way as the more fa- 
miliar tales. His intellect delighted 
in its own ingenuity. Those who 
have once made the acquaintance of 
M. Auguste Dupin, most clever of 
logicians, will not soon forget him. 
The Purloined Letter hasalong-lived 
interest. A very high Personage, 
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Poe—is fond of personages,—with a 
capital P— has had a love letter 
stolen by a minister of state who 
holds the exalted personage in his 
power as long as he retains the let- 
ter. Of course the secret police 
search the rooms of the thief, they 
even waylay and search him; but all 
in vain. Then Dupin, the amateur 
detective, enters upon the stage and 
finds the missing paper in a conspic- 
uous place in the minister’s cabinet 
—the result of very acute reasoning. 
The scene is laid in Paris, but that 
is only to give us the exalted Per- 
sonage. It might as well, except 
for the more luxurious surround- 
ings, have been laid in Baltimore or 
Boston. The two murder 
are also set in Paris, but there is no 
more historical than moral interest 
in them. They are merely a laby- 
rinthine maze of crime which Dupin 
easily penetrates and whence he re- 
turns, leading the criminal by the 
hand. In all the other similar tales, 
The Balloon Hoak, The Adventure 
of one Hans Pfall,and The Gold Bug, 
we remark that clever, ingenious 
display of logical power. We can 
easily believe the anecdote, authen- 
ticated as it is, that from the open- 
ing chapters of Barnaby Rudge, as 
they appeared in serial form, Poe 
announced the logical and, as it 
proved, correct denouement. 


The 


stories 


prose of Poe easily passes 
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over into verse. The Island of the 
Fay, The Domain of Arnheim, Si- 
lence, Shadow,—these are in fact 
prose poems. Therein, his work 
takes on another color from any we 
find in the writings of Hawthorne 
who was ever the prose writer; an 
exquisite, beautiful, artistic use of 
words he had indeed, but yet sepa- 
rated by the vocabulary as well as 
form from all claim to the rhythmic 
line. Of the verse of Poe it is not 
the intention of this sketch to speak, 
although the reader is inevitably led 
up to it. The Raven, hackneyed as 
it has become, may well sum up for 
us the highest reach of his genius, 
the climax of his imaginative work. 
Here we have the familiar theme— 
the inconsolable lover, all the rich- 
ness of decoration of which Poe was 
so fond, and that deep-seated melan- 
choly we associate with him, all set 
over against a sympathetic back- 
ground of night and mystery. There 
are more beautiful things in his 
verse, but on the whole nothing that 
is so characteristic of his spirit and 
his art: and this applies equally to 
In our final 
estimate we would call Poe the poet 
and Hawthorne the moralist, each 
an honored name in American let- 


his verse and his prose. 


ters and a source of permanent en- 
joyment for all who delight in great 
literary art: 
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Church Organs 


By CriypE ELBert OrDWAy 


ERE gne to go in search of a 
subject that embodies the 
growth of human genius and 
possesses keen architectural and 
archeological interest and value, he 
could hardly find so good a one as 
“that wonderful outcome of human 
ingenuity and skill known as the 
organ.” From the time when it was 
described as‘‘a chest full of whistles” 
down to the latest magnificent in- 
strument of the present day, the 
organ has been the object of great 
interest and admiration among all 
classes and the recipient of the at- 
tention and skill of not only musi- 
cians, but of architects, artists and 
mechanically minded artisans; 
musically, as the most remarkable of 
all instruments; architecturally, be- 
cause of its prominent place as a 
feature and part of church and ca- 
thedral furniture; and mechanically, 
because of the variety and delicacy, 
the art and scientific skill combined 
in its construction. An eminent 
English authority, writing on the 
subject a few years ago, said, “There 
is nowhere to be found an instru- 
ment which creates so much enthusi- 
asm among players as the organ. 
And the reason is simple. The organ, 
in its various capacities, far outstrips 
any single instrument of the modern 
orchestra. The enorinous tonal com- 
pass from the grave thunder of the 
32-foot pedal to the highest ranks of 
the mixtures; the majesty of its full 
power and the delicacy of its soft 
stops; the beauty of its mechanical 
contrivances ; and last, though by no 
means least, the architectural mag- 
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nificence of the ancient examples 
which remain in many parts of 
Europe, all combine to make the 
organ a fitting object of admiration 
for every lover of music and arche- 
ology. 

The earliest history of the organ 
cannot be easily traced, but enough 
is known to make it entirely safe to 
say that its predecessors were the 
bagpipes and Pan’s pipes, and that 
the earliest form of it was the pro- 
duction of sounds by the forcing of 
air through a large tube or cylinder 
by means of water pressure. By the 
reference of Heron, a pupil of Ctes- 
tibius, an Alexandrian of 250 B. C.. 
to the “organ hydraulicum,” it would 
appear that organs were made in 
Greece and Italy at that early date, 
and that both bellows (air-pump) 
and water pressure were used. A 
description is extant of an organ 
that belonged to Julian, the Apos- 
tate, as early as the fourth century 
A. D. It seems from ancient ac- 
counts and reliefs that the instru- 
ment was known in the west even 
before Emperor Constantine sent a 
gift of one to King Pepin in 757 
A. D. It is said to have been first 
employed in the church in the reign 
of Pope Vitalian I., in England in 
666 A. D. But according to a noted 
bishop who flourished in 450 A. D., 
organs were in use in Spain two hun- 
dred years before: the reign of 
Vitalian. 

« These early instruments were nat- 
urally very crude and simple, with 
no indication of the splendid artistic 
and architectural development that 
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characterized the medieval organ 
and the wonderful scientific skill 
that marks the great modern instru- 
ment. They seldom possessed more 
than eight or fifteen pipes and the 
keyboard consisted of small upright 
wooden plates, which were pressed 
upon, while the sound of the pipes 
continued until the pressure upon 
the key plates was removed. 

In the eighth century the organ- 
builders of Venice were considered 
the best in Europe, but France and 








Germany had shown much interest 
and made a good beginning, and 
they progressed rapidly in the art. 

The first organ of importance in 
England was that in the Winchester 
Cathedral, which is described as 
having been operated by “two breth- 
ren of concordant spirit,’ and its 
tone is reported to have “reverber- 
ated and echoed in every direction 
so that no one was able to draw near 
and hear the sound, but had to stop 
with his hands in his gaping ears.” 
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The nature of the sounds produced 
by the early organs and their gen- 
eral effect on the people is well indi- 
cated by the name given them in 


the tenth century by the Anglo- 
Saxons, who called them “bumbu- 
lums.” 


Previous to the invention, or per- 
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strument and necessitated such large 
keys that they had to be struck with 
the elbows or fists, a performance 
that must have presented a ludicrous 
spectacle to the worshippers and 
greatly diverted their attention from 
things solemn and sacred. And yet 
when one comes to think of it more 
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haps rather the perfection, of the 
modern keyboard, the organ was 
operated by a system of levers not 
unlike those of a railroad sw itchman 
of the present day. 

In the twelfth century came the 
development of dividing into regis- 
ters the pipe-work, a step that 
greatly increased the size of the in- 


this scene does not much 
outdo that exhibited by some of the 
modern the organ 
and pianoforte. Improvements were 
made in the keyboard a century or 


carefully, 


performers on 


so later which enabled the fingers to 
be used instead of the fists. 
Pedals were invented and adopted 
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in Germany in 1350, and reed pipes 
were first introduced in the fifteenth 
century. From this time on organ- 
building became a regular trade, a 
skilled craft, and its father, so far 
as there is any authority on the sub- 
ject, was Albert van Os. The birth- 
place of the really modern organ 
may well be said to be Saxony, 
which, between the years 1359 and 
1780, could boast of over two hun- 
dred organ builders, including some 
of the world-famous workmen. in 
that vocation. 

An interesting feature of the great 
organs of early days was the oper- 
ation of their bellows: “blow- 
ing” them, as it is called,—a process 
said to have required from ten to 
seventy men. There were cumber- 
some and unique devices for accom- 
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plishing this task. One 
method was to have 
the bellows arranged 
in horizontal rows and 
fitted with an iron 
shoe, into which a man 
put his feet and oper- 
ated two pairs at once, 
lifting up one at the 
same moment he 
pressed down the 
other. Twenty-four 
bellows would, there- 
fore, require twelve 
men to work them, 
many organs having 
that number,and some 
double that. These 
men were called bel- 
lows-treaders, and 
were the direct fore- 
runners of our modern 
organ-blower. An- 
other arrangement for 
the larger and less 
numerous bellows was 
to have a man climb a 
ladder and step on to 
the end of a_ board 
that projected from the organ frame 
and which descended, with his 
weight, between two guides. This 
was the way the old organs in 
Naumberg and Leipsic were blown 
in early times. 

The great organ in the Winches- 
ter Cathedral was probably supplied 
with wind by the former method, as 
there is reference in one account of 
it to “the seventy strong men” re- 
quired to operate it.. The-process:of 
blowing this organ is preserved to 
posterity in a very complete and 
graphic description in verse, which 
is too good to omit: 








“Twelve pair of bellows, ranged in stated 
row, 

Are joined above, and fourteen more below; 

These the full force of seventy men require, 
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Who ceaseless toil and plenteously per- 
spire ; 

Each aiding each, till all the wind be prest 

In thé?close confines of th’ incumbent chest, 

On which four ‘hundred pipes in order rise 

To bellow forth the blast that chest sup- 
plies.” 


In the sixteenth century care be- 
gan tébe taken that the exterior of 
the ofan should be attractive to the 
eye, and then arose that artistic and 
architectural development in organ 
cases which makes the organs of the 
Middle Ages such objects of beauty 
and wonder, even in these modern 
times, and which art and beauty is 
but feebly attempted and poorly imi- 


tated in the organ cases of to-day. 
The pipes were in many instances 
highly gilded and the cases were fre- 
quently. covered with ornamental 
carved metal-work, such as can be 
seen in some Italian organs of to- 
day. One writer says that the work- 
men of the Middle Ages treated the 
organ as a necessary piece of church 
furniture, and lavished upon it, as 
upon all things, the highest arts of 
architecture, painting and sculptured 
decoration. 

In one work on the subject, men- 
tion is made of ai case. that cost as 
much as the organ itself. It had 
forty-two. figures 

















(twelveof which 
moved), and a crowing 
cock. In some instances 
the artistic and archi- 
tectural degenerated 
into the ludicrous, fan- 
tastic and puerile under 
theinfluenceof religious 
emotion, symbolism, 
and. materialism. The 
armament, :the animal 
kingdom, and the 
heavenly sphere, with 
angels floating about 
in divine rapture, were 
represented. Pretorius 
mentions “various beau- 
tiful things” which 
were added to the 
organ case as orna- 
ments and musical ac- 
companiments. These 
included a_ tremulant, 
to imitate the sobs and 
tremors of men on 
funereal occasions and 
Good Friday services, 


revolving stars with 





cymbals attached, called 
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bell-stars, a cuckoo, a 
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bird’s whistle, bagpipe, kettle-drum 
and goat’s bleat. The climax of this 
phase of organ mechanism and deco- 
ration was the fox’s tail. a device to 
keep away the curious who thronged 
around and troubled the organ- 
player. When they pulled a certain 
stop, out shot a fox’s tail directly 
into the intruder’s face. 

On the exterior appearance of the 
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organ an early writer quaintly and 
naively remarks: 


“The organ must be 2n ornament to the 
church and a help to godly singers. It must 
have suitable figures upon it, not trivial and 
ridiculous tricks, such as was made a few 
years ago in a Capuchin monastery, in 
which a large figure of a monk looked out 
of a window, rising as high as his girdle, 
and then suddenly disappeared, so that 
young and old, man and woman, were 
st>rtled, and some began to laugh, others to 
curse. Monkey faces, and priests with mon- 
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which nothing in this 
field in our own times 
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can even nearly ap- 
proach, much less equal. 

Organ-players of 
early times constitute 
an interesting chapter 
in the history of the in- 
strument. The old Eng- 
lish cathedral statutes 
provided salaries for 
organ-blowers, but none 
for the players, the po- 
sition of organist evi- 
dently not being recog- 
nized until compara- 
tively recent times. It 
appears from the rec- 
ords that each of the 
lay vicars in the early 
days took his turn at 
playing the organ by 
the week. The first sal- 
ary to be paid an or- 
ganist seems to have 
been given in the eight- 
eenth century, though 
their skill and service 
| was recognied and ap- 
preciated much earlier. 

Inhis epitaph, written 
by Sir Thomas More, 
Henry Abyngton is 
spoken of as “the best 
singer amongst a thou- 
sand, and, besides this, 
he was the best organ- 
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key faces, with wide mouths, which open 
and shut, and with long beards, and that 
rattle money in their pockets, are things to 
be avoided. Also revolving stars with bells 
are things that belong not to the church but 
to the devil, who tries under the cloak of 
good works to fascinate people to do evil.” 


But in spite of these excrescences 
of bad taste, the organ cases of me- 
dieval times reached a standard of 
architectural and artistic excellence 


ist." Dr. Christopher 
Tye was a famous or- 
ganist, the musical in- 
structor of Henry VI.and organist to 
Queen Elizabeth in 1561. He also 
served in the same capacity, previous 
to that time, in the Ely cathedral. He 
is said to have been “a peevish and 
humoursome man, especially in his 
latter days; and sometimes when 
playing on the organ in the chapel 
of Queen Elizabeth, which contained 
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much music, but little delight to the 
ear, she would send the verger to 
tell him he played out of tune: 
whereupon he sent back word that 
her ears were out of tune.” Thomas 
Tallis, William Bird and Dr. John 
Bull were other famous organists of 
the early days. Tallis held this 
office to Royalty through four 
reigns; those of 
Henry VIII., Ed- 
ward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth. This 
record led to the 
suggestion that he 
changed his relig- 
ion with the times, 
but it is more prob- 
able that his mus- 
ical skill enabled 
him to escape per- 
secution. 

Some epitaphs of 
early organists are 
of humorous inter- 
est. The following 
is that of one Rob- 
ert Parsons: 
“Death, passing by and 

hearing Parsons play, 

Stood much amazed 

at his depth of skill, 
And said, ‘This artist 
must with me away,’ 

For death bereaves 

us of the better still; 
But let the squire, while 
he keeps time, sing on, 


For Parsons rests, his 
service being done.” 





These lines com- 
memorate William 
Blitheman, one 
of the organists to 
Elizabeth: 


“Here Blitheman lies, a 
worthy wight, 
Who feared God 
above, 
A friend to all, a foe to 
none, 
Whom rich and poor 
did love. 
Of princes chappell % 
gentlemen 
Until his dying day, 
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Whom all took great delight to hear 
Him on the organ playe, etc.” 


Organ-builders, too, seemed to 
have been held in high regard and 
to have called forth the poetic im- 
pulse. The lines that follow are the 
epitaph of Christopher Shrider, 
organ-builder: 
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“Heré'rests ‘the musical Kit Shrider, 
Who organs built when he did bide here: 
With nicest skill he tuned ‘em up; 

But death has put the cruel stop: 
Though breath to others he conveyed, 
Breathless, alas! himself is laid. 

May he who us such keys has given, 
Meet with St. Peter’s Keys of Heaven! 
His Cornet, Twelfth and Diapason 
Could not with air supply his weasand ; 
Bass, Tenor, Treble, Unison, 

The loss of tuneful Kit bemoan.” 


Naturally enough, opposition to 
the organ arose in different quarters 
in connection with its use in church 
services. From the very first there 


were some who objected to its use 
in the church, and that attitude has 
remained in society down to very 
recent years, if it is even yet wholly 
extinct. In the earlier days this op- 
position occasionally found expres- 
sion in violent attacks on, and de- 
struction of, organs by rabid and 
ignorant mobs. The objection was 
usually limited, however, to verbal 
and epistolary condemnation by 
prominent lay and clerical leaders 
in the religious bodies. Aelred, 
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abbot of Riedval, who died in 1166, 
found in organs a noise more like 
thunder than beauty of sound, and 
laughs at the voices “which sing 
now high, now low, divide and cut 
the notes, now strain, now break. 
Sometimes the singing sounds like the 
neighing of horses, and all this noise 
is ridiculous and damnable.’’ <A 
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writer says, Thomas Aquinas ob- 
jected to the use of instruments, 
‘which,’ he declared, ‘served more to 
please the ear than to lead to piety.’”’ 

A few ofthe most prominent churches 
have never had an organ, among them 
the Sistine Chapel. We are told the 
church at Lyons has always excluded 
organs, but they seem to have been 
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introduced in spite of ecclesiastical 
decrees, fot: We find there was a 
mediaeval ctistom by which, whenever 
the priests thought *they had been 
wronged, they caused the organ to be 
silent until the real or imaginary 
wrong had been redressed. The same 
authority says that Luther, who 
encouraged. singing hymns in four 
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parts, objected to the organ, exclaim- 
ing, “You see Papistical work in 
organs, singers, vestments, etc.”’ 

A writer of the sixteenth century 
declares that the rendering of the 
service “is a violent noise of organs, 
nothing else,” and says, 


“we would relegate the organs and trumpets 
and flutes to the dancing theatres and the 
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ORGAN IN CHURCH OF ST. NICHCLAS, STRALSUND, PRUSSIA. 


halls of princes; for the house of God is 
not to be a house of noise, but of love. If, 
therefore, singing, is. to. be. used. in.the 
church it should:be: only ‘in:unison, that as 
there is one God, one baptism, one faith, 
so there should be one song. We admonish 
you in the name of God that the organs 
are never or most rarely heard, lest we re- 
lapse into our former errors.” 


In some instances the organ was 
mildly tolerated. Says one official 





of the church, “‘Al- 


of] the Pope is not 
tolerated, yet custom 
allows it on account 
of the weakness of 
some of the emo- 
tional believers.” One 
worthy voices the 
modern idea of the 
use of the organ in 
religious services: 
“The sound of the 
organ encourages the 
troubled senses, an- 
ticipates the joy of 
the higher kingdom, 
encourages the indus- 
trious, moves the 
righteous to love, and 
calls sinners to re- 
pentance.” 

The behaviour of 
the choristers is one 
reason given for the 
disrepute of the organ 
in those early times, 
an objection we of to- 
day can well recog- 
nize as based on good! 
grounds; for it would 
not be easy to find a 
more disturbing and’ 
desecrating perform- 
ance than some that 
regularly take place 
in some of our mod- 
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lofts during the hour of service. 
The culmination of this objection 
to the organ was reached in Europe 
in the violent outbreak at Zurich in 
1527, when the cathedral organ was 
destroyed by a mob, and in England, 
in 1644, when, owing to the adoption 
and enforcement of a new form of 


though the organ is. 
new, and in the presence: 
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worship, a general crusade of organ 
destruction was instituted. 

Since that time, however, the 
organ has steadily advanced in skil- 
ful construction and musical excel- 
lence, and increased in favor with all 
classes of people. The modern in- 
strument is not an invention, but a 
growth; it is not the creation of any 
individual or of any age, but the re- 
sult of many centuries of develop- 
ment and the embodiment of the 
genius of many minds and hands. 
In the progress of its development 
there has been lavished 
upon it all the finest of 
the arts and costliest of 
materials, as well as a 
multitude of experi- 
ments. Organ pipes 
have been madeof gold, 
silver, tin, lead, copper, 


iron, metal, glass, 
wood, stone, earthen- 
ware, feathers, horn 
the bark of trees, and 
paper. An organ in 
the Bavarian Court 


Chapel is described as 
built of -ebony- and or- 
namented with precious 
stones, and one in the 
Escorial near Madrid 
is said to be of solid 
gold. 

The art of organ- 
making has kept pace 
with the progress in its 
playing, that now, 
as a writer observes, 
“Organ-building, once 
done“by-any*monk-of a 
mechanical turn of 
mind, ora clever black- 
smith, or other artisan, 
has now developed into 
a science requiring the 
utmost skill and the 
greatest appreciation 


so 
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on the part of its exponents.”’ The 
three leading nations in the craft at 
the present are England, France and 
Germany. America is making rapid 
strides and may in the near future equal 
her rivals. Some American firms, it 
is said, employ so large a namber of 
workmen they can execute an order 
in four or five days,—a remarkable 
feat when the immense amount of deli- 
cate machinery that has to be fitted 
into a modern instrument is con- 
sidered. 

In one respect, however—the more 
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to be regretted because of the great 
advance in other particulars—the 
modern organ is very deficient. This 
is in its external appearance from an 
artistic and architectural standpoint. 
Many a professional architect and 
person of artistic taste will agree 























ORGAN IN EXETER CATHEDRAL. 


with the statement of an eminent 
English authority, who says: 


“It is very remarkable that, of all objects 
in a modern church or music-room, the or- 
gan is nearly always the most ugly and 
meagre in its external appearance. Most 
modern instruments possess nothing at all 
which can honestly be called a case; while 
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on the other hand, where exceptions occur, 
the architectural treatment of the wood- 
work is so utterly bad, that those who have 
studied the external features of ancient 
organs see nothing but the most painful 
vulgarity, or the most ludicrous embellish- 
ments, in an object so grandly treated by 
the craftsmen of old.” 


This deficiency, let us hope, is in 
afair way tobe remedied 
with the revivalistic 
tendency of ancient arts 
and crafts that now 
seems to be manifested 
in England = and 
America. 

Besides those already 
mentioned, some fam- 
ous and historic organs 
are those at York- 
minister, the Winches- 
ter cathedral, West- 
minister Abbey, Exeter 
cathedral, Ely cathed- 
ral St. Lawrence Jewry 
in England; that in the 
Stadtkirche, Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, built in 
1613-18; the one in the 
Reformed Church, Em- 





Hanover, erected 
in 1789; that in the 
Church of St. Willi- 
board, Wesel, Prussia; 
that in Notre Dame, 
Valenciennes, Nord, 
France; that of San 
Domenico, Naples; that 
at Haarlem, Holland; 
and the really wonder- 
ful one at Weingarten 
in the >enedic- 
tine Monastery. The one formerly 
in Music Hall, Boston, was also of 
wide distinction, while a good illus- 
tration of the best instruments of 
the present day is the new one in the 
church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, in Boston. 

The organ has been called “the 
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king of instruments,” and the ap- 
pellation is a fitting one,—for the 
organ stands alone in its realm. Its 
nature, size and power are such that 
it cannot be imitated, and no other 
instrument can equal it in the qual- 
ities and characteristics which make 
it so distinctive. Its position in the 
world of musical instruments has 
long been recognized, and its place 
in the realm of religious worship 
has become indisputably and per- 
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manentiy fixed. And with the re- 
turn to, and then advance upon, the 
architectural and artistic beauty that 
made magnificent its external form 
in the days of old, it will become a 
noble feature of church furniture and 
esthetic beauty and value, as it is 
already the inspirer and ennobler of 
the human heart when a skilful hand 
makes it peal forth the lofty strains 
of the great masters of music. 
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The Evolution of the Telephone 


By Lewis E. 


HIS is an anniversary year in 

the history of the telephone. 

It was in Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, in August, 1879, a quarter of a 
century ago, that the sound of the 
human voice was first transmitted 
from one city to another over a 
stretch of intervening country. The 
telephone, when exhibited at the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, in 1876, was regarded as a toy. 
Only here and there was a man to 
be found who recognized the new 
device as a factor in commercial life, 
and investors treated the proposition 
to enter into telephone enterprises 
much as the man, seeking a use for 
his money, might look to-day upon 
an offer to take stock in an airship 
navigation company. 

There were exceptions to the rule, 
however, and in the three years fol- 
lowing the Philadelphia Exposition 
telephone systems had been estab- 
lished in many towns and _ cities. 
Subscribers were few at first and the 
customers did not include many 
large commercial houses and manu- 
facturing concerns. The managers 
of such enterprises still looked 
askance at the scheme of doing busi- 
ness by talking over a wire. Even 
after exchanges had been estab- 
lished, the service was one generally 
regarded as purely local in charac- 
ter, and this makes all the more re- 
markable the course adopted by the 
founders of the Bell telephone com- 
panies. Men who were in the busi- 
ness then and are in it to-day will 
tell you that the original members 
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of the company foresaw with won- 
derful accuracy the marvellous de- 
velopment of the telephone system. 
At a time when many were still ob- 
stinately clinging to the idea that the 
telephone was a plaything, these far- 
sighted pioneers in the business 
were laying plans for connecting 
town with town, in the upbuilding of 
a national telephone system. 

The time was ripe for the new 
means of communication. While 
the public generally had little faith 
in the possibilities of the telephone, 
the need of some means of communi- 
cation better than that afforded by 
the ordinary service of the telegraph 
companies had been felt. Before 
the possibility of sending the sound 
of the human voice over the wires 
was recognized, it was natural that 
experiments should be made with an 
idea of extending the use of the tele- 
graph, and in one notable instance 
telegraph lines were used in a man- 
ner similar to that which makes it 
vossible for people to be put into 
communication with one another 
over telephone wires to-day. In 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, a Social 
Telegraph Company had been or- 
ganized and was in operation in 
1877. It connected business offices 
and houses, and the telegraph wires 
ran to a switchboard in a central sta- 
tion. When one member of the com- 
pany wanted to talk with another 
he began calling in the usual man- 
ner, and the call was sounded on a 
key at the central office, where the 
operator saw that the connection 
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was made upon the board. It is said 
that at that time there were more 
telegraph operators in the town of 
Bridgeport than in any place of its 
size upon the globe. School children 
learned “to talk Morse.” Clerks and 
bookkeepers in business houses were 
able to send and receive the mes- 
sages of their employers. Had there 
been no telephone, the Bridgeport 
experiment might have been tried 
elsewhere, until to-day we should 
have been a nation of telegraphers. 
Mr. Thomas B. Doolittle, now an 
official of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, was one 
of the members of the Bridgeport 
band of amateur telegraphers. He 
saw the possibilities of the tele- 
phone, and, procuring a number of 
instruments, attaching them to the 
wires of the Social Telegraph Com- 
pany. Bridgeport people were thus 
among the first to become familiar 
with the modern use of the word 
“Hello.” Then Mr. Doolittle ac- 
quired the control of the telegraph 
company, devised a_ telephone 
switchboard and prepared to make 
the invention something more than 
a toy in the town of Bridgeport. At 
the same time, an exchange was 
established in New Haven, and it 
has since been a matter of consider- 
able good-natured controversy as to 
which of the two places is entitled 
to the distinction of having the first 
telephone exchange. 

As the local exchanges multiplied 
during the next two years, the 
founders of the Bell company were 
laying their plans and were soon 
able to forecast with accuracy what 
has happened in the past twenty-five 
ears. They saw that it would not 
e difficult to find people in every 
locality who would undertake to 
establish a local service, and conse- 
quently leases were given for the 
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formation of companies, the Bell re- 
serving to itself the right to connect 
town with town. In 1879, just a 
quarter of a century ago, over an 
iron wire, a conversation between 
Boston and Lowell was found to be 
possible, and business was actually 
transacted over the telephone. The 
service was not very satisfactory, 
but there had been a general awaken- 
ing to the utility of the telephone, 
and experiments were continued. At- 
tempts followed to establish a work- 
able line between Boston and Provi- 
dence, but without much success,and 
it was soon realized that besides the 
adoption of a return circuit a better 
conductor than iron must be found. 
It was known that copper possessed 
the desired characteristics, but the 
copper wire of that day was so soft 
that to string it from pole to pole 
was impracticable. 

Mr. Doolittle, whose interest in 
the telephone had led to its introduc- 
tion in Bridgeport, had been in busi- 
ness connected with copper manu- 
facture, and believed that with care 
the wire could be hard drawn and 
made to answer. At the works of 
the Ansonia Copper and Wire Com- 
pany experiments were made under 
his direction, and soon copper wire 
was actually in use for telephone 
purposes in Bridgeport. But it was 
still thought by many scientific men 
that, while the wire undeniably 
worked well when first strung, it 
would rapidly deteriorate and re- 
quire frequent renewal. It was not 
until several. years after, when re- 
peated tests had shown that the 
copper wire used in Bridgeport was 
still in as good condition as the day 
on which it was put up, that the 
directors of the company sanctioned 
its use to construct the long-distance 
line from New York to Boston. That 
wag in 1884, just twenty years ago. 
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It was this adaptation of copper 
wire to the uses of telephony which 
has made possible the wonderful ex- 
tension of the service. When you 
talk to-day from city to city, the 
sound of your voice being trans- 
mitted, perhaps, for hundreds of 
miles, the lines are of hard drawn 
copper wire. Had there been no im- 
provement in its manufacture, 27 
miles would still have been an ap- 
proach to the longest distance possi- 
ble of attainment in telephony. 

The development of the system 
quickly followed the adoption of the 
copper wire, and in 1893 communi- 
cation was established with Chicago, 
and since then the extension of the 
lines has been so rapid that to-day it 
is practicable to talk over telephone 
lines 1,600 miles in length. That is 
about the distance from Boston to 
Omaha, and messages are sent every 
day between the two cities. Con- 
versation has been held over even 
longer distances, and it is a matter 
of record that two persons have con- 
versed when more than 1,900 miles 
apart. The Bell system of tele- 
phones now reaches 50,000,000 of the 
go0,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
States, and it is predicted by tele- 
phone experts that the time is soon 
coming when every nook and corner 
of this great land will be at the end 
of a telephone wire. It is one of the 


most marvelous stories of modern 
industrial development, and not the 
least wonderful of its features is the 
fact that a group of Bell men 25 
years ago looked ahead and accu- 
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rately outlined the growth of the 
business. They did not know how 
the scientific problems involved 
would be solved. They explained to 
the engineers whom they employed 
that the settlement of these ques- 
tions was a task for the expert, but 
there were in those days no experts. 
No technical school had given a 
thought to the establishment of 
courses in telephony such as are 
now maintained by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard University, but the com- 
panies were given the services of 
men who entered with enthusiasm 
upon this new and unknown occu- 
pation, and its fascinating mysteries 
and limitless possibilities. One by 
one difficulties were surmounted by 
these men who had no financial in- 
terest in the organization which they 
served. They have labored with 
zeal, born of love for the work, to 
develop telephony along the broad 
and comprehensive lines laid down 


by those who had at the start 
grasped the general, underlying 


principles, and they have contrib- 
uted a remarkable chapter to the 
history of recent scientific and in- 
dustrial progress. Many of them are 
still in harness to-day, working side 
by side with the gradtiates of the 
technical schools, and firm in the be- 
lief that, the 
achievements of the 25 years since 


great as have been 
city first talked with city, they are 
destined to be surpassed in the 25 
years to come. 




















Keziah 


By EvLeEaANorR H. PortTER 


66 UT, mother, dear, you actu- 
ally need a new gown!” 
“Yes, I know, but — 
there’s Aunt Keziah, Eunice; it’s 
nearly time to send money to her 
again.” 

A rebellious light flamed into the 
girl’s eyes. 

“It—it’s always Aunt Keziah!” 
she cried. 

“Eunice!” 

“IT can’t help it, mother. It—it 
seems as if I just couldn't bear it!” 
returned the girl, hurriedly, the 
words fairly tumbling over each 
other in the rush of a long-pent-up 
wrath. “I love Aunt Keziah, and 
I'm sorry for her, of course; and if 
she only seemed to care, or to—ap- 
preciate anything, even half way, I 
—why, mother, I’d be willing to 
work my fingers off!—I know I 
would.” 

“But, Eunice,’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Johnson, “Eunice, my child, your 
aunt is sick and nervous; she—” 

“I know, mother dear, and I’m 
sorry—I said I was; but can’t you 
see what I mean? If she'd only ap- 
preciate things and be sorry, or—or 
anything, I wouldn't mind so much. 
But here, month after month and 
year after year we've been pinching 
and slaving and giving up and giv- 
ing up. It seems as if all the money 
we could scrape together went into 
a great big bottomless well, and—” 

“Eunice—stop! You frighten me! 
I didn’t think you could talk so. Is 
this my Eunice?—my loving, kind- 
hearted daughter?” 
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Eunice burst into tears and flung 
her arms around her mother’s neck. 

“No—no—no! I’m cross and 
ugly, and I know,it. But when I 
see your poor tired face and your 
made-over gowns, and father’s old 
clothes, and Paul eating his heart 
out to go to college, and Jennie long- 
ing for a piano and lessons and— 
and everything, it seems as if I 
couldn’t bear it!” 

Mrs. Johnson sighed, and the lines 
about her mouth deepened. 

“Yes, dearie, I know; I under- 
stand. Paul and Jennie—I, too, wish 
that they—but never mind; perhaps 
it'll all come in good time. You 
know there are the boarders this 
summer—they'll bring in a lot!’ she 
finished cheerily. 

It was ten years ago that Caleb 
Johnson had first undertaken the 
entire support of his invalid sister, 
Keziah. Keziah Johnson was not 
only crippled, but was afflicted with 
a mysterious nervous trouble, to- 
gether with “complications,” all of 
which rendered her a misery to her- 
self and a helpless burden to her 
friends. 

For eight years now, Keziah had 
been in a Home for Incurables, 
where she was given every comfort 
and attention, as well as the very 
best of medical care. The necessary 
expense of all this, however, had 
been a severe tax on the slender re- 
sources of Caleb Johnson. But will- 
ing hands had worked and willing 
heads had planned. Gowns had been 
turned, old clothes had been made 
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to serve double duty, and Paul had 
been kept at home to help. The 
hands had sometimes faltered, and 
the heads had grown gray with care; 
but bit by bit the money was raised 
and Keziah had been kept in the 
Home. 

All that long summer many board- 
ers came to the neat, white farm- 
house on the hill, but it was Miss 
Barrington that quite won the hearts 
of the Johnson family. It was she 
that loaned books to Paul, and took 
Jennie for long walks; she that 
taught Eunice how to fashion dainty 
stocks and collars from bits of lace 
and ribbon, and it was she that 
talked with the tired mother when 
the work was done at night, putting 
new hppe and courage into her heart. 

One day she said: 

“Mrs. Johnson, you’ve a regular 
treasure-house of old rugs here; did 
you know it? Were your 
fingers the cause of it all?” 

“"Twas Keziah, mostly — Mr. 
Johnson’s youngest sister,” returned 
the woman, quick pride in her voice. 
“Keziah was a master hand for rugs, 
Miss Barrington, and—poor child— 
it was the only thing I ever knew 
that she really loved to do—to hook 
in rugs.” 

In time, Miss Barrington came to 
know all about the invalid charge of 
the household; and what Miss Bar- 
rington was not told outright, she 
quickly divined—the pinching, slav- 
ing economy. 


busy 


It was on the day she 
was to return to New York that she 
said: 

“Now that I know where your sis- 
ter is, Mrs. Johnson, I’m going to 
call on her some day. She isn’t far 
out from the city.” 

Thus it that Miss 
Johnson received, early in Septem- 


was Keziah 


ber, a visitor. 
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“I've just come from your 
brother’s house, Miss Johnson,” be- 
gan Miss Barrington, pleasantly. “I 
thought perhaps you'd like to hear 
from them.” 

“Hm-m,” commented Keziah, with 
a keen glance that encompassed 
every tasteful detail of her visitor’s 
toilet. “The folks are well,.I sup- 
pose ?—they generally are. Nothing 
ever ails them!”’ 

Miss Barrington caught her breath. 

“Why—yes, they seemed well,” 
she murmured. 

“Hm-m; I thought so. 
strong as a horse.” 

“Mrs. Johnson has been working 
very hard this summer,” began Miss 
Barrington, with quick aggressive- 
ness. 

“W ell—she’s 
Likes it, too!” 

“Yes, but—” 


Ella’s 


able to; isn’t she? 


“Look a’ here, just suppose she 
had to stay propped up in this chair 
—suppose she had!” 

“Your sister is very sorry for you, 
Miss Johnson, and she does every- 
thing she can. Perhaps you do not 
quite do her justice. She—” 

“Justice !’” snapped Keziah, “ ‘jus- 
tice!’ My dear woman, there isn’t 
any justice to it—she can walk, and 
go where she wants to.” 

“You are a little mistaken there,” 
returned Miss Barrington, gravely. 
“To my certain knowledge, Mrs. 
Johnson wanted very much to come 
to New York for a few weeks’ 
change—but she couldn't come.” 

“Hm-m,— why not?” —the sick 
woman's bead-like wavered 
under the steady gaze bent upon 
them. 

“She did not have the money, Miss 
Johnson.” f 
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I know I 
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cost em some money, but—they’re 
able to earn it, aren’t they? See— 
it’s like this,” she continued, indi- 
cating with her finger two imagin- 
ary points in her lap. 

“They walk. I sit. 

“They’re well. I’m sick. 

“They can work. I can’t. 

“They earn money. I spend it.” 

Miss Barrington laughed in spite 
of the quick words of remonstrance 
that rose to her lips and clamored to 
be heard. She looked at the thin, 
drawn face and nervous fingers of 
the woman before her in silence for 
a moment; when she spoke, it was 
with a curiously abrupt change of 
subject. 

“T saw some of your handiwork 
this summer, Miss Johnson,’ she 
said with a bright smile. 

The invalid’s face underwent an 
entire change. 

“Rug?—did you see my _ rngs?’ 
she asked eagerly. 

“Yes, and I was much interested 
in them.” ’ 

“Did you see the one with the 
roses and the flower-pot in #he mid- 
dle, and the one with a dog’s head, 
and — Miss Barrington, did you see 
the one—the little one with my name 
in the corner?” 

“Yes—all of them. You liked the 
work, I fancy, Miss Johnson.” 

“Liked it! Seems as though I 
could feel the hook in my hands 
now, and see the thing grow under 
my fingers!” The sick woman lay 
back in her chair and looked dream- 
ily out of the window. “The little 
rug with my name,” she continued, 
“that was me, Miss Barrington. I 
wasn't it? But I was just beginning 
worked me into that rug. Funny, 
to be lame and I was kinder worry- 
ing. I called the dark green my 
lameness; it’s all through the rug— 
I couldn’t keep it out. I kept get- 


ting hold of it, and it almost fright- 
ened me, but I put it in. Some days 
I felt better—there were pinks and 
blues in the rug, then. There’s 
white there, and some bright red, 
too. It looks sort of mixed up to 
other folks, I guess, but I put each 
day in just as it happened, and I can 
read it like a book. Sometimes the 
colers shade down pretty into just 
pale tints, and sometimes they stop 
right off short and sudden; but I 
know—I know what they all mean.” 

Miss Barrington was silent. She 
dared not trust herself to speak just 
then. By-and-by Keziah turned 
from the window. 

“T did so love the pretty, bright 
strips that slipped along through my 
fingers, Miss Barrington, and this 
room is so bare and white!” 

A sudden thought came to Miss 
Barrington. 

“Why don’t you make rugs now?” 
she cried. “Could you?—are you 
strong enough?” 

Again Keziah’s face changed; and 
that wonderful light shone in her 
eyes; but the light quickly fled, and 
the lips settled into the old queru- 
lous lines. 

“Dear, dear, I’m strong enough— 
most days,” she acknowledged wear- 
ily, “and the doctor has asked me 
over and over again if there wasn’t 
something I could do to take up my 
mind. But how could I? I haven't 
any pieces—and who do you suppose 
is going to fetch their old clothes 
way here for me to make up into 
rugs? I guess, Miss Barrington, my 
rug-making days are passed!” 

“Not a bit of it!” laughed the 
other, cheerily. “Just you wait and 
see!” And with that she went away. 

Wonderful days came to Keziah 
Johnson then. In the somewhat un- 
lovely patterns and crude colors of 
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Keziah’s hooked rugs, Miss Barring- 
ton saw latent possibilities which 
Keziah’s longing eyes and quaint 
fancies had convinced her might 
easily be developed. 

New, all-wool material was dyed 
in the rich Oriental tones, and 
brought to Keziah. The room 
glowed dully with reds and browns 
and greens, and Keziah’s eyes grew 
luminous. A new, original design— 
quite unlike the flower-pots and 
dogs’ heads of the old days — was 
furnished, and under Miss Barring- 
ton’s artistic direction, Keziah went 
to work. 

Once more the many-hued strands 
slipped through Keziah’s eager fin- 
gers, and when the rug—soft as silk 
and with a velvety sheen — lay be- 
fore her in all its finished beauty, 
she drew in her breath with a gasp 
of delight. 

“Oh, it is pretty —isn’t it?’ she 
whispered, almost reverently. 

It was then that Miss Barrington 
told her that out in the world such 
rugs were valuable now—that rich 
women would pay good prices for 
them. 

“Buy my rug? Pay money to 
me?” cried Keziah. 

"Yes, gladly,” returned Miss Bar- 
rington, almost frightened at the 
strange look in the cripple’s eyes. 

“And if I made another — would 
they buy that?” 

“T think so.” 

“Miss Barrington, "—Keziah’s long, 
thin fingers closed over her friend’s 
hand convulsively—“do you mean 
that I can do something—that I can 
be something—that I can take my 
share of living, and not be just a use- 
less stick that nobody wants ‘round? 
Miss Barrington—you're telling me 
the truth!—you’re not playing with 
me!” 

“No, no, dear — no!” choked the 


lady huskily. “I am sure of what I 
say.” 

And Keziah lay back in her chair 
with a long, contented sigh which 
seemed to lift the weight of years. 

Before a week had passed the rug 
was sold for a sum that to Keziah 
seemed fabulously large. ~ With 
shining eyes and trembling fingers 
she started a new one, then another, 
and yet another. Time passed, and 
Miss Barrington brought orders to 
her for spécial designs and shapes. 
Crests and coats of arms were exe- 
cuted upon hall rugs, and charming 
jewel effects were introduced into 
the borders of portieres. 

Keziah’s room — no longer plain 
and bare—radiated warmth and 
color, and even Keziah herself was 
changed. The helpless limbs, it is 
true, still refused to bear her weight, 
but the days that were dévoted to 
the “nerves” and the “complica- 
tions” came to be fewer and fewer 
as Keziah’s heart grew lighter and 
her eyes grew brighter. 

It was in the early winter that she 
said to Miss Barrington: 

“I want to send a Christmas box 
to my brother’s family. Could you 
manage it—select the things for me, 
I mean?” 

“Of course, I could! That will be 

“T'll put in books and candy, and 
a new gown for Ella. Poor Ella— 
shut up in that farmhouse — she 
don’t have many good times.” 

““Er—no—she doesn't,” murmured 
Miss Barrington, with a sidelong 
glance. 

“Do you know,” continued Ke- 
ziah, without seeing the glance, 
“when we were girls, Ella used to 
like to make rugs ‘most as well as I 
did. I was thinking the other day 
that I didn’t believe she got much 
chance nowadays to do it, and I was 
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kinder sorry for her—just think, / son family into a state of dazed won- 
make them all the time! I’m going der. It read: 

to send a box to her, but I’m not 

going to let them know where it “My Dear Brother:—You will shortly 
comes from. You see, I haven't told Teceive a piano which I am sending, with 


them. vet ythin duet ay fam love, to Jennie. I hope she will learn to 
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The Valley Road 


By James Owen TRYON 


At eventide I shade my eyes, 
And peer into the West, 

Where, winding down the shining plain, 
And round each wooded crest, 

The highroad goes the sunset way, 
Upon the endless quest. 


Full many a traveler I have seen 
(And one was passing fair) 
Go down the valley from my door, , 
And swiftly vanish there. 
Some I have sped upon their path, 
And lightened some of care. 


One day I, too, shall take my staff 
And down the valley go, 

For one who went was passing fair, 
And waits for me, I know. 
And I shall find her—O, my Soul ‘— 
Beyond the sunset glow! 
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Two English Viewpoints 


By Sara GRAHAM MorRISON 


N April 7th, 1796, Thomas 
Twining stepped ashore from 
the /ndia and found himself 

at the end of a four months’ voyage, 
in Philadelphia. He was one of the 
energetic Englishmen who laid the 
foundations of the Indian Empire. 
He had at this time been there three 
years, but, the state of his health ren- 
dering a voyage to England neces- 
sary, he determined to proceed 
thence by way of America. His two 
months’ visit to this country at the 
beginning of our national existence 
was but an episode in his Indian 
career, and seems to have been solely 
a visit of curiosity. 

He entered the country by sailing 
up the Delaware, and although the 
city of Philadelphia did not present 
the splendor, nor majesty, nor vener- 
able antiquity of some cities he had 
seen, not exhibiting the palaces of 
Calcutta, the temples of Benares, the 
marble domes and minarets of Agra 
and Delhi, its appearance was most 
gratifying to him as the city founded 
by Penn, and as the seat of the 
American Government. 

Upon his arrival he received an in- 
vitation from one of the ship’s own- 
ers to stay at his home for the night, 
but finding that when a stranger was 
invited to pass the night with his 
host it was never meant to give 
him the whole of a bed, the next 
morning he “took a lodging” at the 
London Tavern. Finding this de- 
ficient in comfort—although the 


leading hotel of the city—he asked 
a person in the streets where the 
Members of Congress put up, and 
on being told that many of them 
lived together in a house in Fourth 
street, kept by an old Frenchman 
named Francis, he finally gained 
admittance there, and to his great 
joy he dined day after day with the 
Vice-President” and Members of 
Congress, which fact he records in 
his “Travels” with Pepys-like faith- 
fulness. 

As for the city of Philadelphia, he 
thought it laid out on a “simple but 
monotonous plan, all the streets 
being equidistant from each other,” 
and thus forming the houses be- 
tween them into “square masses of 
equal dimensions.” 


“The streets resemble many of the 
smaller streets of Loridon, excepting that 
the foot-pavement on each side is of brick 
instead of stone. The houses also are built 
of red brick, and have generally a shop on 
the first floor, and two or three windows 
in the stories above. The streets and houses 
thus resembling each other, having scarcely 
any difference in their appearance, except- 
ing the accidental dissimilarity arising from 
the shops, produces a sameness wearying to 
the eye.” 


The naming of the streets he 
thought particularly confusing, such 
as “Delaware First Street” and 
“Schuylkill First Street,” and to 
name the other streets for the prin- 
scarcely less whimsical. 
cipal ¢vees of America he considered 

The first day he was fortunate 
enough to meet Mr. Bingham, “the 
principal person in Philadelphia, and 
the wealthiest, probably, in the 
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Union.” He took supper with the 
Bingham family his first evening, 
and among other guests present was 
Alex. Baring—the future Lord Ash- 
burton—and at this time a “clever, 
well-informed young man.” The 
next day he dined with the Members 
of Congress. 


“Mr. Adams took the chair always re- 
served for him at the head of the table, 
though himself superior to all sense of su- 
periority. He appeared to be about sixty 
years of age. In person he was rather short 
and thick; in his manner somewhat cold 
and reserved, as the citizens of Massachu- 
setts, his native State, are said generally to 
be. His presence caused a general feeling 
of respect, but the modesty of his de- 
meanor and the tolerance of his opinions 
excluded all inconvenient restraint. He was 
generally dressed in a light or drab-colored 
coat, and had the appearance rather of an 
English country gentleman who had seen 
little of the world than of a statesman who 
had seen so much of public life. . . . In- 
deed, to behold this distinguished man oc- 
cupying the chair of the Senate in the 
morning, and afterwards walking home 
through the streets and taking his seat 
amongst his fellow-citizens, as their equal, 
conversing amicably with men over whom 
he had just presided, and perhaps checked 
and admonished, was a singular spectacle, 
and a striking exemplification of the state 
of society in America at this period.” 


Dr. Priestly, a refugee of the 
French Revolution, was then living 
in the city, and Twining describes 
the chief naturalist of the country as 
having a countenance “exceedingly 
mild and good-natured, his manner 
no less easy and conciliating. His 
person, short and slender, his age, 
apparently about sixty.” Later, in 
Baltimore, he met M. Volney, also 
banished from France, but he was 
cold and satirical, “little pleased 
with America,and where not pleased 
he expressed himself with much 
severity.” 

After a week in Philadelphia, he 
decided to go via the mail wagon to 
the latter city. 


“The vehicle was a long car with four 
benches. Three of these in the interior 
held nine passengers, and a tenth passen- 
ger was seated by the side of the driver on 
the front bench. There was no 
place nor space for luggage, each person 
being expected to stow his things as he 
could under his seat or legs. The entrance 
was in front, over the driver’s bench. Of 
course, the three passengers on the back 
seat were obliged to crawl across all the 
other benches to get to their places. There 
were no backs to the benches to support 
and relieve us during a rough and fatiguing 
journey over a newly and ill made road.” 


Upon leaving the city they entered 
immediately upon the country, the 
“transition from streets to fields 
being abrupt, and not rendered 
gradual by detached houses and 
villas, as in the vicinity of London. 
The fields had nothing pleasing 
about them, being crossed and sep- 
arated by the numerous intersec- 
tions of the intended streets, and 
surrounded by large rough-hewed 
rails, placed zigzag, instead of 
hedges.” About a mile from the city 
they crossed the Schuylkill on a 
floating bridge, 


“constructed of logs of wood placed by the 
side of each other upon the surface of the 
water, and planks nailed across them. 
Although this bridge floated when not 
charged, or charged but lightly, the weight 
of our wagon depressed it several inches 
below the surface, so that a foot-passenger 
passing at the same time would have been 
exposed to serious inconvenience. The 
roughness and imperfection of this con- 
struction on the principal line of road in 
America, and not a mile from the seat of 
government, afforded the most striking in- 
stance I had yet seen of the little progress 
the country had hitherto made in the im- 
provements of civilization.” 


This instance of backwardness is 
mentioned 


“not as a reproach to America, but as a 
singular fact exemplifying the difficulties 
and necessarily slow advancement of a new 
country. 


However, he believed that there 
was no nation that would have done 
more in so short a time, and most 
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nations would assuredly have done 
infinitely less. 

When he got into the hilly coun- 
try, which presented some steep de- 
clivities, the wagon descended at a 
great rate, “for not only was it im- 
provided with a drag to keep it back, 
but it seemed to be the principle of 
American driving to go as fast as 
possible down hill in order to make 
up for the slowness inevitable on all 
other parts of the road.” Another 
thing which he noted with surprise 
on this trip was that mere clumps of 
houses, the bare beginnings of vil- 
lages, bore the names of the great 
towns or cities of England, but it did 
not occur to him to berate us, as so 
many of his successors have done, 
for not keeping the original Indian 
names. He also thought it would 
have been an easy and cheap em- 
bellishment of the country if a few 
of the fine trees of the ancient forests 
had been allowed to remain at least 
in the line of future hedgerows, if 
not in the fields, and he announced 
that in his opinion it was extremely 
unpicturesque to cut down ail the 
trees about three feet above the 
ground. 

But when crossing the Susque- 
hannah near Havre de Grace he con- 
templated, with peculiar pleasure, 
the ancient woods which still threw 
their broad shadows upon its surface 
and was greatly struck with the wild 
poetic cast of the enchanting spot, 
all the features of which were as 
Indian as its name, excepting, in- 
deed, the new-built town, where 
white houses on the southern shore 
had supplanted the wigwams of the 
Susquehannah tribe, and interrupted 
the magnificent line of foliage. 

At length they arrived at Balti 
more, having travelled from to A.M 
Friday until 4 P. M. Saturday 
spending the night (until 2:40 in the 


morning) at Head of Elk, where he 
was compelled to sleep in the same 
room with nine other passengers, on 
“rude, unfurnished bedsteads, with- 
out curtains, ranged one close to an- 
other, like cots in a soldiers’ bar- 
racks.” 

At the hotel where he stayed in 
Baltimore he found the party as- 
sembled at the table to consist 
“almost entirely of travellers and 
lodgers in the house, and not of resi- 
dents in the town, for anti-Britannie 
as the Americans are in their polit- 
ical feelings, they have the domestic 
propensities of their ancestors, every 
man dining with his family, if he has 
one.” This city he found to lack the 
symmetrical regularity of Philadel- 
phia, and striking difference in the 


- moral aspect of the two cities, Balti- 


more not having the dull uniformity 
which the dress and manners of a 
Quaker population gave to the 
metropolis. 

Ten days later he took a day’s 
journey to Washington, where he 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Law, 
the latter being the “granddaughter 
of Mrs. Washington, the President’s 
lady.” He started out from George- 
town to find Washington, whose dis- 
covery he describes as follows: 


“Havi-g crossed an extensive tract of 
level country somewhat resembling an Eng- 
lish heath, I entered a large wood through 
whic’ a very imperfect road had been made, 
principaliy by removing the trees, or rather 
the upper parts of them, in the usual mam- 
ner. After some time this indistinct way 
assumed more the appearance of a regular 
avenue, the trees here having been cut 
down in a straight line. Although no habita- 
tion of any kind was visible, I had no doubt 
I was now riding along one of the streets 
of the metropolitan city. I continued in this 
spacious avenue for half a mile, and then 
came out upon a large spot, cleared of wood, 
in the centre of which I saw two buildings 
m an extensive scale, and some men at 
work on one of them \dvancing 
und speaking to these workmen, they in 
formed me that | was now in the centre of 
f ty, and that the building before me 
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was the Capitol, and the other destined to 
be a tavern. As the greatest cities have a 
similar beginning, there was really nothing 
surprising here, nor out of the usual order 
of things; but still the scene which sur- 
rounded me—the metropolis of a great 
nation in its first stage from a sylvan state— 
was strikingly singular. Looking 
from where I now stood I saw on every 
side a thick wood pierced with avenues in 
a more or less perfect state. These denoted 
lines of the intended streets, which already 
appeared in the engraved plans, with their 
names. The Capitol promised to be a large 
and handsome building, judging from the 
part, about two-thirds, already above 
ground.” 


While the guest of the Law family 
he visited Alexandria, which, “situ- 
ated lower down on the Potomac 
and enjoying the advantage of a 
greater depth of water, would, in 
commercial competition, not improb- 
ably prove a formidable rival to 
Washington.” 

On the 13th of May, Mr. Twining 
called on General Washington at his 
home in Philadelphia, having been 
given a letter of introduction by his 
late host. “He lived in a small red 
brick house on the left side of High 
street. . . . There was nothing 
in the exterior that denoted the 
rank of its possessor. Next door 
was a hair-dresser. In the drawing- 
room there were no pictures on the 
walls, no ornaments on the chimney- 
piece.” Mrs. Washington he de- 
scribes as a “middle-sized lady, 
rather stout; her manner extremely 
kind and unaffected.” When the 
General entered, they both rose, 
Mrs. Washington said, “The Presi- 
dent,” and the two men were intro- 
duced. 


“Never did I feel more interest than at 
this moment, when | saw the tall, upright, 
venerable figure of this great man advance 
towards me to take me by the hand. There 
was a seriousness in his manner which 
seemed to contribute to the impressive dig 
nity of his person, without diminishing the 
confidence and ease which the benevolence 


of his countenance and the kindness of his 
address inspired. There are persons in 
whose appearance one looks in vain for the 
qualities they are known to possess, but the 
appearance of General Washington har- 
monized in a singular manner with the dig- 
nity and modesty of his public life.” 


After sitting about three-quarters 
of an hour, Mr. Twining rose to 
leave, but this private intercourse 
with one of the most unblemished 
characters that any country has pro- 
duced formed one of his most mem- 
orable days in America. “The mo- 
ment when the great Washington 
entered the room, and Mrs. Wash- 
ington said, ‘The President,’ made 
an impression on my mind which no 
subsequent years can efface.” 

On May 18th, he started for New 
York. Just after leaving Newark 
the horses became unmanageable on 
a steep hill, and Twining, with 
others, jumped out in order to save 
their lives and lighten the load. In 
so doing he cut his right Jeg, prob- 
ably on a stone in the road. He suf- 
fered from this accident the re- 
mainder of his visit, and while in 
New York was able to do very little 
sight-seeing. But he mentions the 
fine view from the Battery, notes 
that New York possesses an evident 
superiority over Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Alexandria, and Washington 
for maritime communication, and 
may be considered the first port of 
the United States. In fact he recalled 
no city, in his recollection of the 
principal cities he had seen, whose 
situation was at once so advan- 
tageous and beautiful as that of 
New York. He was told that Broad- 
way extended two miles, but as it 
was usual in America to reckon as 
streets such as were only contem- 
plated and not yet begun, it was not 
easy to know how much of this great 
length was imaginary 
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make them all the time! I’m going 
to send a box to her, but I’m not 
going to let them know where it 
comes from. You see, I haven't told 
them, yet, anything about my rug- 
making. I’ve got a scheme, Miss 
3arrington —a fine scheme; but I 
can’t tell it—yet.” 

It was spring before Keziah’s 
“scheme” was divulged. Then Caleb 
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son family into a state of dazed won- 
der. It read: 


“My Dear Brother:—You will shortly 
receive a piano which I am sending, with 
my love, to Jennie. I hope she will learn to 
play. It’s been a good many years now that 
you've been sending money out here to me. 
My debt to you is a big one, and I can’t 
ever hope to pay it; but, anyway, if things 
keep on like this, you won't have to send 
me much more. I’m making rugs. Folks 
Isn’t 


buy them and pay me lots of money. 
it wonderful and—splendid? Lovingly, 


“KEZIAH.” 


Johnson received a letter, the con- 
tents of which threw the entire John- 





The Valley Road 


By James Owen TRYON 


At eventide I shade my eyes, 
And peer into the West, 

Where, winding down the shining plain, 
And round each wooded crest, 

The highroad goes the sunset way, 
Upon the endless quest. 


Full many a traveler I have seen 
(And one was passing fair) 

Go down the valley from my door, 
And swiftly vanish there. 
Some I have sped upon their path, 
And lightened some of care. 


One day I, too, shall take my staff 
And down the valley go, 

For one who went was passing fair, 
And waits for me, I know. 
And I shall find her—O, my Soul ‘— 
Beyond the sunset glow! 








Two English Viewpoints 


By Sara GRAHAM Morrison 


N April 7th, 1796, Thomas 
Twining stepped ashore from 
the /ndia and found himself 

at the end of a four months’ voyage, 
in Philadelphia. He was one of the 
energetic Englishmen who laid the 
foundations of the Indian Empire. 
He had at this time been there three 
years, but, the state of his health ren- 
dering a voyage to England neces- 
sary, he determined to proceed 
thence by way of America. His two 
months’ visit to this country at the 
beginning of our national existence 
was but an episode in his Indian 
career, and seems to have been solely 
a visit of curiosity. 

He entered the country by sailing 
up the Delaware, and although the 
city of Philadelphia did not present 
the splendor, nor majesty, nor vener- 
able antiquity of some cities he had 
seen, not exhibiting the palaces of 
Calcutta, the temples of Benares, the 
marble domes and minarets of Agra 
and Delhi, its appearance was most 
gratifying to him as the city founded 
by Penn, and as the seat of the 
American Government. 

Upon his arrival he received an in- 
vitation from one of the ship’s own- 
ers to stay at his home for the night, 
but finding that when a stranger was 
invited to pass the night with his 
host it was never meant to give 
him the whole of a bed, the next 
morning he “took a lodging” at the 
London Tavern. Finding this de- 
ficient in comfort—although the 


leading hotel of the city—he asked 
a person in the streets where the 
Members of Congress put up, and 
on being told that many of them 
lived together in a house in Fourth 
street, kept by an old Frenchman 
named Francis, he finally gained 
admittance there, and to his great 
joy he dined day after day with the 
Vice-President ° and Members of 
Congress, which fact he records in 
his “Travels” with Pepys-like faith- 
fulness. 

As for the city of Philadelphia, he 
thought it laid out on a “simple but 
monotonous plan, all the streets 
being equidistant from each other,” 
and thus forming the houses be- 
tween them into “square masses of 
equal dimensions.” 


“The streets resemble many of the 
smaller streets of Loridon, excepting that 
the foot-pavement on each side is of brick 
instead of stone. The houses also are built 
of red brick, and have generally a shop on 
the first floor, and two or three windows 
in the stories above. The streets and houses 
thus resembling each other, having scarcely 
any difference in their appearance, except- 
ing the accidental dissimilarity arising from 
the shops, produces a sameness wearying to 
the eye.” 


The naming of the streets he 
thought particularly confusing, such 
as “Delaware First Street” and 
“Schuylkill First Street,’ and to 
name the other streets for the prin- 
scarcely less whimsical. 
cipal ¢vees of America he considered 

The first day he was fortunate 
enough to meet Mr. Bingham, “the 
principal person in Philadelphia, and 
the wealthiest, probably, in the 
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Union.” He took supper with the 
Bingham family his first evening, 
and among other guests present was 
Alex. Baring—the future Lord Ash- 
burton—and at this time a “clever, 
well-informed young man.” The 
next day he dined with the Members 
of Congress. 


“Mr. Adams took the chair always re- 
served for him at the head of the table, 
though himself superior to all sense of su- 
periority. He appeared to be about sixty 
years of age. In person he was rather short 
and thick; in his manner somewhat cold 
and reserved, as the citizens of Massachu- 
setts, his native State, are said generally to 
be. His presence caused a general feeling 
of respect, but the modesty of his de- 
meanor and the tolerance of his opinions 
excluded all inconvenient restraint. He was 
generally dressed in a light or drab-colored 
coat, and had the appearance rather of an 
English country gentleman who had seen 
little of the world than of a statesman who 
had seen so much of public life. . . .  In- 
deed, to behold this distinguished man oc- 
cupying the chair of the Senate in the 
morning, and afterwards walking home 
through the streets and taking his seat 
amongst his fellow-citizens, as their equal, 
conversing amicably with men over whom 
he had just presided, and perhaps checked 
and admonished, was a singular spectacle, 
and a striking exemplification of the state 
of society in America at this period.” 


Dr. Priestly, a refugee of the 


French Revolution, was then living 
in the city, and Twining describes 
the chief naturalist of the country as 
having a countenance “exceedingly 
mild and good-natured, his manner 
no less easy and conciliating. His 
person, short and slender, his age, 
apparently about sixty.’’ Later, in 
Baltimore, he met M. Volney, also 
banished from France, but he was 
cold and satirical, “little pleased 
with America,and where not pleased 
he expressed himself with 
severity.” 

After a week in Philadelphia, he 
decided to go via the mail wagon to 
the latter city. 


much 
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“The vehicle was a long car with four 
benches. Three of these in the interior 
held nine passengers, and a tenth passen- 
ger was seated by the side of the driver on 
the front bench. There was no 
place nor space for luggage, each person 
being expected to stow his things as he 
could under his seat or legs. The entrance 
was in front, over the driver’s bench. Of 
course, the three passengers on the back 
seat were obliged to crawl across all the 
other benches to get to their places. There 
were no backs to the benches to support 
and relieve us during a rough and fatiguing 
journey over a newly and ill made road.” 


Upon leaving the city they entered 
immediately upon the country, the 
“transition from streets to fields 
being abrupt, and not rendered 
gradual by detached houses and 
villas, as in the vicinity of London. 
The fields had nothing pleasing 
about them, being crossed and sep- 
arated by the numerous intersec- 
tions of the intended streets, and 
surrounded by large rough-hewed 
rails, placed zigzag, instead of 
hedges.” About a mile from the city 
they crossed the Schuylkill on a 
floating bridge, 


“constructed of logs of wood placed by the 
side of each other upon the surface of the 
water, and planks nailed across them. 
Although this bridge floated when not 
charged, or charged but lightly, the weight 
of our wagon depressed it several inches 
below the surface, so that a foot-passenger 
passing at the same time would have been 
exposed to serious inconvenience. The 
roughness and imperfection of this con- 
struction on the principal line of road in 
America, and not a mile from the seat of 
government, afforded the most striking in- 
stance I had yet seen of the little progress 
the country had hitherto made in the im- 
provements of civilization.” 


This instance of backwardness is 
mentioned 


“not as a reproach to America, but as a 
singular fact exemplifying the difficulties 
and necessarily slow advancement of a new 
country.” 


However, he believed that there 
was no nation that would have done 
more in so short a time, and most 
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nations would assuredly have done 
infinitely less. 

When he got into the hilly coun- 
try, which presented some steep de- 
clivities, the wagon descended at a 
great rate, “for not only was it im- 
provided with a drag to keep it back, 
but it seemed to be the principle of 
American driving to go as fast as 
possible down hill in order to make 
up for the slowness inevitable on all 
other parts of the road.” Another 
thing which he noted with surprise 
on this trip was that mere clumps of 
houses, the bare beginnings of vil- 
lages, bore the names of the great 
towns or cities of England, but it did 
not occur to him to berate us, as so 
many of his successors have done, 
for not keeping the original Indian 
names. He also thought it would 
have been an easy and cheap em- 
bellishment of the country if a few 
of the fine trees of the ancient forests 
had been allowed to remain at least 
in the line of future hedgerows, if 
not in the fields, and he announced 
that in his opinion it was extremely 
unpicturesque to cut down a// the 
trees about three feet above the 
ground. 

But when crossing the Susque- 
hannah near Havre de Grace he con- 
templated, with peculiar pleasure, 
the ancient woods which still threw 
their broad shadows upon its surface 
and was greatly struck with the wild 
poetic cast of the enchanting spot, 
all the features of which were as 
Indian as its name, excepting, in- 
deed, the new-built town, where 
white houses on the southern shore 
had supplanted the wigwams of the 
Susquehannah tribe, and interrupted 
the magnificent line of foliage. 

At length they arrived at Balti- 
more, having travelled from 10 A.M. 
Friday until 4 P. M. Saturday— 
spending the night (until 2:30 in the 


morning) at Head of Elk, where he 
was compelled to sleep in the same 
room with nine other passengers, on 
“rude, unfurnished bedsteads, with- 
out curtains, ranged one close to an- 
other, like cots in a soldiers’ bar- 
racks.” 

At the hotel where he stayed in 
Baltimore he found the party as- 
sembled at the table to consist 
“almost entirely of travellers and 
lodgers in the house, and not of resi- 
dents in the town, for anti-Britannie 
as the Americans are in their polit- 
ical feelings, they have the domestic 
propensities of their ancestors, every 
man dining with his family, if he has 
one.” This city he found to lack the 
symmetrical regularity of Philadel- 
phia, and striking difference in the 


-moral aspect of the two cities, Balti- 


more not having the dull uniformity 
which the dress and manners of a 
Quaker population gave to the 
metropolis. 

Ten days later he took a day’s 
journey to Washington, where he 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Law, 
the latter being the “granddaughter 
of Mrs. Washington, the President’s 
lady.” He started out from George- 
town to find Washington, whose dis- 
covery he describes as follows: 


“Havi-g crossed an extensive tract of 
level country somewhat resembling an Eng- 
lish heath, I entered a large wood through 
which a very imperfect road had been made, 
principaliy by removing the trees, or rather 
the upper parts of them, in the usual man- 
ner. After some time this indistinct way 
assumed more the appearance of a regular 
avenue, the trees here having been. cut 
down in a straight line. Although no habita- 
tion of any kind was visible, I had no doubt 
I was now riding along one of the streets 
of the metropolitan city. I continued in this 
spacious avenue for half a mile, and then 
came out upon a large spot, cleared of wood, 
in the centre of which I saw two buildings 
on an extensive scale, and some men at 
work on one of them. . . . Advancing 
and speaking to these workmen, they in- 
formed me that I was now in the centre of 
the city, and that the building before me 
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was the Capitol, and the other destined to 
be a tavern. As the greatest cities have a 
similar beginning, there was really nothing 
surprising here, nor out of the usual order 
of things; but still the scene which sur- 
rounded me—the metropolis of a great 
nation in its first stage from a sylvan state— 
was strikingly singular. Looking 
from where I now stood I saw on every 
side a thick wood pierced with avenues in 
a more or less perfect state. These denoted 
lines of the intended streets, which already 
appeared in the engraved plans, with their 
names. The Capitol promised to be a large 
and handsome building, judging from the 
part, about two-thirds, already above 
ground.” 


While the guest of the Law family 
he visited Alexandria, which, “situ- 
ated lower down on the Potomac 
and enjoying the advantage of a 
greater depth of water, would, in 
commercial competition, not improb- 
ably prove a formidable rival to 
Washington.” 

On the 13th of May, Mr. Twining 
called on General Washington at his 
home in Philadelphia, having been 
given a letter of introduction by his 
late host. “He lived in a small red 
brick house on the left side of High 
street. There was nothing 
in the exterior that denoted the 
rank of its possessor. Next door 
was a hair-dresser. In the drawing- 
room there were no pictures on the 
walls, no ornaments on the chimney- 
piece.” Mrs. Washington he de- 
scribes as a “middle-sized lady, 
rather stout; her manner extremely 
kind and unaffected.” When the 
General entered, they both rose, 
Mrs. Washington said, “The Presi- 
dent,” and the two men were intro- 
duced. 


“Never did I feel more interest than at 
this moment, when I saw the tall, upright, 
venerable figure of this great man advance 
towards me to take me by the hand. There 
was a seriousness in his manner which 
seemed to contribute to the impressive dig- 
nity of his person, without diminishing the 
confidence and ease which the benevolence 
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of his countenance and the kindness of his 
address inspired. There are persons in 
whose appearance one looks in vain for the 
qualities they are known to possess, but the 
appearance of General Washington har- 
monized in a singular manner with the dig- 
nity and modesty of his public life.” 


After sitting about three-quarters 
of an hour, Mr. Twining rose to 
leave, but this private intercourse 
with one of the most unblemished 
characters that any country has pro- 
duced formed one of his most mem- 
orable days in America. “The mo- 
ment when the great Washington 
entered the room, and Mrs. Wash- 
ington said, ‘The President, made 
an impression on my mind which no 
subsequent years can efface.” 

On May 18th, he started for New 
York. Just after leaving Newark 
the horses became unmanageable on 
a steep hill, and Twining, with 
others, jumped out in order to save 
their lives and lighten the load. In 
so doing he cut his right Jeg, prob- 
ably on a stone in the road. He suf- 
fered from this accident the re- 
mainder of his visit, and while in 
New York was able to do very little 
sight-seeing. But he mentions the 
fine view from the Battery, notes 
that New York possesses an evident 
superiority over Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Alexandria, and Washington 
for maritime communication, and 
may be considered the first port of 
the United States. In fact he recalled 
no city, in his recollection of the 
principal cities he had seen, whose 
situation was at once so advan- 
tageous and beautiful as that of 
New York. He was told that Broad- 
way extended two miles, but as it 
was usual in America to reckon as 
streets such as were only contem- 
plated and not yet begun, it was not 
easy to know how much of this great 
length was imaginary. 
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“Although the beauty of New York is for 
the present confined to its position, it pos: 
sessing no very good street but Broadway, 
and no pre-eminent building, except the 
Federal Hall, it is, upon the whole, the 
most agreeable as well as the most flourish- 
ing city in the United States, combining 
the cheerfulness and commercial activity of 
Baltimore with the extent and population 
of Philadelphia.” 


The first days of June found him 
preparing to sail for England, and in 
his diary he writes: “So ended my 
successful and agreeable visit to the 
United States of America, a great 
and fine country, destined hence- 
forth ‘to hold a conspicuous rank 
amongst the nations, and to take an 
inrportant part in the transactions of 
the world.” 


II. 


In September, 1896, G. W. Stee- 
vens, an English reporter, landed in 
New York. His object in particular 
for the next two months was to 
write lettgrs for the “Daily Mail,” 
telling how we elect a ruling officer ; 
but his general observations are 
more interesting. 

As he steamed up New York har- 
bor, he was surprised to see New 
York standing out clear and smoke- 
less against the blue of the heavens, 
expecting, no doubt, to discern only 
a few ghost-like spires glimmering 
in a vast canopy of smoke—the view 
of London as approached from the 
Thames. 

Brooklyn, he noted, combined into 
a “fairly even mass of*buildings, half 
yellow-gray, half chocolate, with a 
fringe of masts along the water, but 
New York combined into no color, 
and no sky-line. 


“Here is a red mass of brick, there a gray 
spire, there a bright white pile of building— 
twenty storeys of serried windows—there 
again a gilded dome. Gradually they dis- 
engage themselves as you pass up the rive: 
in a line apparently endless. The rest of 





the city lies huddled beneath them — these 
buildings, too, many colored, all uneven, 
each one seemingly struggling to shoot up 
alongside of the giants at its side. That is 
the first impression of New York, if im- 
pression it can be called. The truth is that 
New York yields no impression; the big 
buildings and the little buildings will not 
come into the same view. It dazzles, and it 
astonishes, but it does not make a picture. 

“Never have I seen a city more hideous 
or more splendid. Uncouth, formless, pie- 
bald, chaotic, it yet stamps itself upon you 
as the most magnificent embodiment of 
titanic energy and force. The very build- 
ings cry aloud of struggling, almost savage, 
unregulated strength. No street is laid out 
as part of a system, no building as an archi- 
tectural unit in a street. Nothing is given 
ot beauty; everything centres in hard util- 
ity. . . Seeing it, you can well under- 
stand the admiration oi an American for 
something ordered and proportioned — for 
the Rue de Rivoli or Regent Street. 

“Architects here appear far more awake 
to what is beautiful than ours. . . . You 
will hardly find an eyesore like the new 
Admiralty in New York. But too many of 
the best buildings are half wasted for want 
of space and place. Each for him- 
self is the motto of New York building. 
a No man could do its architecture 
justice unless he had a pair of eyes in the 
top and the back and both sides of his head, 
with a squint in each of them.” 


The whole city, thirteen miles 
long and three miles wide, he says, 
is plastered and painted and papered 
with advertisements. To the Euro- 
pean mind at first the numbering of 
the streets is a most hateful device. 
“What possible individuality can 
you associate with 69th Street?” But 
after two days he begins to appreci- 
ate the convenience of this system. 
But, although “the pavements are 
atrocious,” and the place “if possible 
worse lighted than London,” he 
thinks the County Councillor has 
still something to learn from New 
York, and if New York is the worst 
governed city in the world, he for 
one could make himself fairly com- 
fortable in the best ; however, if one 
is thinking of living in New York, it 
is well “to take the precaution of 
being a millionaire.” 
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From New York he went across 
New England to Boston. Both the 
metropolis and the New England 
villages he thought wore “a German 
rather than an English face’’; but as 
soon as he entered Boston he was 
“immediately struck with its decent, 
comparatively English air. ... The 
houses are not shot up and gone to 
seed ; they:preserve an even sky-line, 
and you see whole terraces built on 
a single plan.” He could find but 
one fault with the Public Garden 
and the Common, which he men- 
tioned for fear he would never have 
an opportunity to use the word 
again in America. He thought them 
“just a little too small.” He was 
told that Boston was the most culti- 
vated of American cities, but to him 
its true merit seemed rather its 
cleanness. 

But Portland he found enchant- 
ing. “It was like a canto of Long- 
fellow’s ‘Evangeline’ brought up to 
date.” Then from the far East he 
skipped over to Buffalo, and to that 
Mecca of all English tourists, 
Niagara; and then down to Wash- 
ington. To him it was an obvious 
inconvenience to have several cap- 
itals to a country—New York for a 
business capital, Washington for a 
political capital, and Boston for an 
intellectual capital, even though the 
latter is denied outside of the city 
itself. In England or France if you 
want to find a man of mark in any 
line you find him at the Capital; in 
America, look for him in one and he 
has just gone to another. 


“But when you reach Washington you 
forget everything in delight at the charm 
of the place. There is an impression of 
comfort, of leisure, of space to spare, of 
stateliness, that you hardly expected in 
America. It looks a sort of place where 
nobody has to work for his living, or, at any 
rate, not hard. If Washington were in 
Germany, instead of a fair-sized slice of 
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Germany being in Washington, it would be 
called a ‘Residenz Stadt.” 


For interest and effect, he would 
ten times rather look at New York 
in its vigorous uncouthness; but 
Washington, with its fine streets 
and wide prospects, so splendidly 
planted with trees, with its chaste 
and classic public buildings, instinct 
with dignity and refinement, afford- 
ed a most comfortable recoil. 

Like Twining, he found the star 
of the city to be the Capitol. 


“It would be a king of a building in any 
city: it is doubly regal in Washington. For 
plainly the capital is built for the Capitol; 
not the Capitol for the capital. . . . The 
whole city is the setting for this shining 
jewel.” 


While at the capital, Bryan passed 
through the city on his Presidential 
canvassing tour. Steevens describes 
him as having a 


“compact, black-coated figure, a_ clean- 
shaven, clear-cut face, a large, sharp nose, 
and a square mouth and jaw. With the 
faint blue stubble on his face, and his long 
grizzly hair, he suggests an actor to the 
English mind. He is the very type 
of a great demagogue from the 
crown of his thinning hair to the dust of 
travel on his boots.” 


September 24th found him in Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, having 
spent a few hours in Richmond en 
route, which latter place he would 
not call in any sense a “fine place,” 
but it was “decently clean and wore 
a look of industry and thrift. It 
was not finished yet, of course, noth- 
ing is on this side of the Atlantic ex- 
cept poor Wilmington and some 
politicians.” 


In Wilmington he found 


“the true Southern atmosphere =the sun 
and dirt, and the imperative necessity to 
saunter. Along the principal street stout 
brick buildings elbowed little one-storeyed 
wooden shanties, slowly dropping to pieces. 
Most of the houses were of wood—the bet- 
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ter sort painted, the worse going to be 
painted some day, if there was any of them 
still left, when somebody felt equal to it. 
Even the finest houses, with green blinds 
rigidly shut on the sun, with shady trees, 
palms, and olives planted about them, with 
cool rocking chairs in the freshness of the 
verandahs—even these would betray their 
Southern nature by a ragged fence of un- 
painted rails, reeling and staggering in the 
lightest breeze, because somebody was still 
thinking about knocking in a nail.” 


The last of September he was in 
Philadelphia, which he pronounced 
the most English of all the Eastern 
cities in the circumstances of its 
growth, and the life and the charac- 
ter of the people. There he found 
less luxury than elsewhere, but 
more comfort, and comfort extend- 
ing deeper down. 


“New York is the city of offices and 
palaces; Boston of parks and villas; Wash- 
ington of public buildings and houses let 
for the season. Philadelphia is a city of 
homes. It strikes you as beyond all things 
a civilized city—a city where people some- 
times have a little leisure, elsewhere they 
do business or seek pleasure; here they live. 
The very names of the streets—Chestnut, 
Walnut, Vine, Spruce, Pine,—have a fresh 
and wholesome breath about them. It may 
be fancy, but the women here seem prettier, 
and the men better set up. The New 
Yorker takes a tram-car to go a quarter of 
a mile, and grows fat; here the physical 
type is more athletic. The typical 
American woman's f long, thin, pale, 








tace 
pure-eyed, like an early Italian Madonna 
is here richer and less austere. Middle- 
class you may call the place, with its end- 
less rows of sober red brick; but middle- 
class with little of dowdiness, and much 
of rational stability. If few people 
are very prosperous, few are very wretched. 
In sum Philadelphians get more happiness 
per head out of their city than any other 
townsmen in America.” 





In Philadelphia, he thought he had 
found a city where somebody some- 
times was not in a hurry. 

On his way from this city to Can- 
ton, Ohio, he encountered McKin- 
ley’s. brother. 


“In the spectacle of that brother in the 
smoking-compartment, American democ- 
tacy was writ so large as few people have 
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He was not unlike the 
He was stout, and 


the luck to see it. 
picture of the candidate. 
his trousers were tight; so very obviously 
were his boots. . . . He talked quite 
freely about his celebrated brother, and he 
talked to everybody who liked to talk with 
him. The waiters in the dining-car slapped 
him on the back. This morning I met him 
again in a Canton newspaper office; he was 
diverting his mind with a little larking 
among the reporters. Now, do try to 
imagine it. When you can conceive the 
brother of the man who has..nore than an 
even chance of becoming the first citizen 
among 60,000,000, larking with provincial 
newspaper reporters and slapped on the 
back by the conductor of a railway-train— 
why, then you will be a good step on 
towards the comprehension of the United 
States of America.” 

He visited McKinley at his home 
in Canton. The President-elect re- 
minded him of Charles Bradlaugh, 
with his clean-shaven face, lofty and 
massive forehead, and mastiff power 
of chin and jaw. His clear eyes, 
wide nose, and full lips, in fact all 
his features he thought suggested 
dominant will and energy rather 
than subtlety of mind or emotion. 
“He is gifted with a kindly courtesy 
that is plainly genuine and com- 
pletely winning . .. his personality 

combination of 
strength and charm.” 


presents a_ rare 


Early in October he reached Chi- 


ore 
cago, 


“queen and guttersnipe of cities, cynosure 
and cesspool of the world. Not if I had a 
hundred tongues, every one shouting a dif- 
ferent language in a different key, could I 
do justice to her splendid chaos. The most 
beautiful and the most squalid, girdled with 
a two-fold zone of parks and slums; where 
the keen air of the lake and prairie is ever 
in the nostrils, the stench of foul smoke is 
never out of the throat; the great port a 
thousand miles from the sea; the great 
mart which gathers up with one hand the 
corn and the cattle of the West and deals 
out with the other the merchandise of the 
East; widely and generously planned with 
streets of twenty miles; where it is not safe 
to walk at night; where women ride 
straddlewise, and millionaires dine at mid- 
day on the Sabbath; the chosen seat of pub- 
lic spirit and municipal boodle; of cut- 
throat commerce and munificent patronage 
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of art; the most American of American 
cities, and yet the most mongrel ; the second 
American city of the globe, the fifth Ger- 
man city, third Swedish, second Polish, first 
and only veritable Babel of the age; all of 
which twenty-five years ago was a heap of 
smoking ashes. Where in all the world can 
words be found for this miracle of paradox 
and incongruity ? 

“Here and there, among the castles of the 
magnates you will come on a little one- 
storeyed wooden shanty, squatting many feet 
below the level of the road, paint and 
washed-out playbills peeling off it, and the 
broken windows hanging in shreds. Then 
again will come a patch of empty, scrubby 
waste, choked with rank weeds and rubble. 
It is the same thing with the carriages in 
which the millionaires and their families 
drive up and down after church on Sun- 
day. They are gorgeously built and mag- 
nificiently horsed, only the coachman is 
humping his back or the footman is cross- 
ing his legs. These are trivialities, but not 
altogether insignificant. The desire to turn 
out in style is there, and the failure in a 
little thing betrays a carelessness of detail, 
an incapacity for order and _ proportion, 
which are of the essence of Chicago. 

“Chicago is conscious that there is some- 
thing in the world, some sense of form, of 
elegance, of refinement, that with ali her 
corn and railways, her hogs and by-products 
and dollars, she lacks. She does not quite 
know what it is, but she is determined to 
have it, cost what it may. Mr. Phil Armour, 
the hog king, giving a picture to the gallery, 
and his slaughter-house men_ painfully 
spelling out the description of it on Sunday 
afternoon—there is something rather pa- 
thetic in this, and assuredly very noble. 
Some day Chicago will turn her savage 
energy to order and co-operation. Instead 
of a casual horde of jostling individuals she 
will become a city of citizens. She will learn 
that freedom does not consist solely in con- 
tempt for law. On the day she realizes this 
she will become the greatest, as already she 
is the most amazing, community in the 
world.” 


While there Mr. Steevens called 
on the “strongest man in America,” 
Mr. Hanna, who was then busy at 
his headquarters in the Auditorium 
building. He describes him as 
“merely short, ruddy, not thin, with 
firm lips and a twinkle in his eye, 
and short side-whiskers that make 
him look almost like an English- 
man.” 

After a brief sojourn among the 


enterprising farmers of Wisconsin, 
he started for Denver and the Coast. 
The “Queen City of the Plains” 
seemed to him more plain than 
queenly, but he complimented her 
upon having risen superior to Amer- 
ican carelessness in at least one re- 
spect, having put boards at each 
street corner with names, “but many 
of the corners have the brackets and 
no boards.” 

He raved over the matchless situ- 
ation of Salt Lake City, where the 
“gray mountains keep off the winds, 
the emerald lake gives health, the 
cloudless blue gives life and activ- 
ity.” The passing impression of 
Nevada he summed up in the one 
word—‘‘dust.” And then he arrived 
in California, “the most versatile 
State of the Union, ... 8 
country that has very manifestly 
ways of its own and a will of its 
own,” and the people have adapted 
themselves to their environment. 
\Vhat it seems good to them to do, 
hat they do, whether it is to wear a 
black shirt or hold up a train. And 
San Francisco he flatteringly re- 
marks is the one city of America 
where you can maintain a semi-offi- 
cial wife without the least prejudice 
to your position in society. 

Early in November he sailed for 
England, having recrossed the con- 
tinent via the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. At the end of his two months’ 
“scamper” in “The Land of the Dol- 
lar,” he was ready to testify that 
England had not yet learned the A 
B C of railway travelling. He could 
not say whether it is because of busi- 
ness, pleasure, or habit, that America 
is well equipped for travel, but she 
is. In his opinion, the country is a 
credit to the American, and*he is to 
the country. 


“You may differ from him, you may laugh 
at him; but neither of these is the pre- 
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dominant emotion he inspires. Even while 
you differ or laugh, he is essentially the 
man with whom you are always wanting to 
shake hands.” 


Ill. 


This, then, is the America of yes- 
terday and to-day. What a differ- 
ence a century has made! The pop- 
ulation has increased from 4,000,000 
to 60,000,000. The metropolis is no 
longer Philadelphia, but New York. 
And the best hotel of the metropolis 
is no longer described as “deficient 
in comfort,” but as a “palace of mar- 
ble and glass, gold and greenery.” 

If the educatedand genial Twining 
found no difference between an 
American and an English fireside 
one hundred years ago, and found 
that the Americans possessed the 
same domestic propensities as their 
ancestors, the keen-sighted journal- 
ist of to-day finds that the Amer- 
icans talk a great deal about home— 


“man never builds himself a house: he 
builds himself a home. But you cannot call 
a people who will never be happy ten years 
in the same place, who build themselves 
houses with the view of shortly moving 
them bodily somewhere else, who often vol- 
untarily live in public and comfortless 
hotels—you cannot call them home-lving 
in the English sense.” 

Yesterday we read that almost 
every one was engaged in politics or 
speculative enterprise, and again 
that the object of almost every 
American of the period was to make 
a profitable speculation. To-day we 
are called the keenest business peo- 
ple in the world. The American 
“who fails in business has failed in 
the one thing there is to do. The 
one test of worth in business is to 
make money, for that is the object 
of business. Failing in that, his fail- 
ure is absolute ;” however, “it is not 
the dollars they worship, but the 
faculties that get them.” 


Courteous as Mr. Twining was, 
he could scarcely keep from writing 
after every journey that it was the 
roughest that he had ever had. Evi- 
dently we had much to learn which 
either England or India could have 
taught us. To-day it is we who 
know how to travel with ease and 
comfort, and the mother country has 
yet to learn the alphabet. 

New York is still the most attrac- 
tive of all the American cities. It 
has grown from a questionable two 
miles in length to a giant of thirteen 
miles’ extent. And if Twining were 
to walk down Broadway to-day, he 
would no doubt be as much sur- 
prised at the twenty-storied build- 
ings as the New Yorkers would be 
to see him with his powdered hair 
and ruffled shirt front. 

To this early traveller, the order 
and system and sameness of Phila- 
delphia was “monotonous.” To the 
later tourist the “even sky-line,” the 
“whole terraces built on a single 
plan” of Boston, appeal as something 
“comparatively English.” Has the 
English’ viewpoint changed, or is 
this the personal bias? And is it the 
same bias that makes “Chestnut 
Street” sound “whimsical” to the 
one, and “fresh and wholesome” to 
the other? 

In the nineteenth century Alex- 
andria was not visited as the “for- 
midable rival to Washington,” but 
Chicago, undreamed of in Twining’s 
time, had outclassed even Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. But if his Alex- 
andrian prophecy has failed, what of 
his forecast of the future Washing- 
ton? “The capitol promised to be a 
large and handsome building.” And 
of the country? “America, a great 
and fine country, destined hence- 
forth to hold a conspicuous rank 
amongst the nations.” 
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The Poland Spring Art Exhibition 


N art critic, writing in 1901 of 
the development of American 
art, declared that there were 

far too many artists in the United 
States to admit of a healthy con- 
dition of the national art, and fur- 
thermore, that the quality of the 
work put out by the majority of 
these painters was decidedly in- 
ferior. As a matter of fact, there is 
a recorded list of about 3,000 artists, 
including painters, sculptors and 
illustrators, residing for the most 
part, in the cities of New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Whether or not we agree with the 
art critic’s conclusions, it is certain 
that a nation that can produce and 
maintain so large a number of artists 
is not so wholly given over to a 
crude materialism and so lacking in 
aesthetic ideals as it is the fashion 
in many quarters to assume is true 
of the United States. And if there 
be wanting additional proofs that 
the fine arts in America are not 
being permitted to languish, it might 
be said that there are at present over 
150 organizations for the encourage- 
ment of art, including art galleries, 
museums, libraries, arts and crafts 
societies, and leagues for civic im- 
provement, 50 of these societies 
being located in New York City, un- 
questionably the art centre of the 
country. There are about 230 schools 
of art, including schools and colleges 
that have an art department, and 41 
art magazines. For the season of 
1903-4, 55 art exhibitions were 
scheduled to take place. 

It also may be interesting to know 
in connection with this subject that 
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for the years 1900-190I-1902-1903, 
III paintings were sold in America 
for $5,000 and over, the highest price 
being $50,000, which was paid for a 
“Holy Family” by Rubens. A Titian 
drew the next lowest price, $42,000. 
These figures are given as represent- 
ing the high-water mark of Amer- 
ican appreciation of art—not native, 
however, be it noticed. 

Undoubtedly, the most hopeful 
sign in connection with the art de- 
velopment of America is the increas- 
ing number of art exhibitions and 
the generally high quality of the 
work shown. Surely, if the masses 
of our people are to be educated to 
a love, or at least an appreciation, of 
the ideal and the beautiful, there is 
no more fruitful way of accomplish- 
ing this result than by the frequent 
exhibition of the best work of our 
modern sculptors and painters. 

Winter and spring exhibitions 
held under the auspices of art socie- 
ties and institutes are of frequent 
occurrence in our large cities. There 
is, however, with an unimportant 
exception, only one annual summer 
exhibition of art held in the United 
States, that at the gallery of the 
Maine State Building at Poland 
Spring, South Poland, Maine. 

A summer exhibition of art is so 
great a rarity as to have sufficient 
distinction for that reason alone, but 
that held at Poland Spring, from 
June to October, is unique in many 
ways, and of an artistic importance 
equal if not superior to many metro- 
politan exhibits. First, it is the only 
exhibition ever held in the State of 
Maine. Sccond, it is the only ex- 
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hibition which is a permanent fea- 
ture in connection with a large sum- 
mer hotel; and third, it is maintained 
under unusual difficulties in the way 
of transportation, and at great ex- 
pense. Imagine an exhibition of the 
representative work of New York 
and Boston artisis being held for ten 
consecutive seasons on the top of a 
hill “way back in the woods,” re- 
mote from cities, and removed from 
the railroad station by several miles! 
Furthermore, it is a strictly private 
enterprise—and all the more credit- 
able on that account—an inspiration 
of the Ricker family, proprietors of 
one of the most important hotel in- 
terests in the United States. And 
because of the generosity and the 
high ideals of this family, a collec- 
tion of the best examples of modern 
American art is yearly made access- 
ible not only to the wealthy patrons 
of a fashionable Spa, but to the peo- 
ple of rural communities within a 
radius of 30 or 40 miles, into whose 
restricted lives it brings perhaps 
their single note of aesthetic pleas- 
ure, and an influence that cannot fail 
to be educational and uplifting. 

In size and attractiveness, in the 
quality of the work shown, and the 
prominence of artists represented, 
the exhibition of 1904 is regarded as 
the culmination of all previous 
efforts. due almost 
wholly to the energy and rare good 
judgment displayed by Miss Nettie 
M. Ricker, the prime mover in the 
undertaking. It was Miss Ricker 
who. personally visited the studios 
of New York and Boston artists, so- 
liciting their participation and _ se- 
lecting their work, an arduous un- 
dertaking attended by many trials 
and vexations, and calling for un- 
limited patience and an enthusiasm 
such as is only felt by a true art 
amateur. 





This has been 
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[t will thus be seen that the Poland 
art exhibition is unique in still an- 
other respect. It has been collected 
by one individual, and has not suf- 
fered from the disadvantage of a 
jury of selection. There is no work 
exempt because its 
the jury.” 


creator is “on 
There are no pictures 
hung advantageously because a cer- 
tain man’s work is always well hung 
owing to his position in the world. 
There are no dreary portraits ac- 
cepted because the sitters are im- 
portant people, not to be overlooked 
—in a word, there is absolutely no 
special favor shown to any one per- 
son or picture. The carping out- 
sider who says he can tell exactly 
who the jury and their friends are 
by looking at the pictures “hung on 
the line” has no chance in this par- 
ticular case to make so spiteful but 
ordinarily true a remark. 

The exhibition has the further dis- 
tinction of being in the midst of de- 
lightful, romantic and historic sur- 
roundings. To reach it, the transient 
visitor, who alights from the train 
at Danville Junction, must take an 
exhilarating five-mile drive up-hill, 
over a beautifully diversified and 
picturesque country. The magnifi- 
cent panorama of lake and meadow 
and forest and mountain that lies 
outspread before him at the top of 
the hill will so distract the visitor’s 
attention that he will temporarily 
forget that he climbed it primarily 
to view works of art rather than the 
work of nature; and if it should 
haply be at the sunset hour, the 
glories of distant sky and mountain 
will surely complete the charm. 

Having feasted his eyes on the 
beauties of nature, the visitor turns 
his steps toward the Maine State 
Building, in which the exhibition is 
held. This edifice, standing at the 
edge of a beautiful grove, is most 


PORTRAIT OF HIS MOTHER, 
By Scott Clifton Carlee. 
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unique and interesting on its own 
account, and one of which Poland 
Spring and its proprietors are justly 
proud. For it was the Ricker 
Brothers, who, after it had done its 
duty as Maine’s contribution at the 
World’s Fair of 1893, purchased it, 
had it taken apart, shipped and re- 
built here, as a “valuable State relic, 
and dedicated for a Library and Art 
Building, and as a Centennial 
Memorial of the original settlement 
of Poland Spring farm by the Ricker 
family.” 

It is an imposing structure of 
granite and wood, consisting of a 
central tower and corner turrets, 
with numerous balconies and pro- 
jecting bay windows. The interior 
is in the form of a large central ro- 
tunda, finely lighted and reaching 
almost to the roof. The first floor is 
used for library, reading room and 
museum purposes. On the third 
floor is the art gallery, divided into 
numerous alcoves, in which the pic- 
tures have been appropriately 
grouped and hung, under the per- 
sonal superintendence of Mr. Frank 
Carlos Griffith, the director of the 
gallery, and librarian. 

A hasty look, comprehending the 
entire collection, will at once dis- 
close the fact that it is of surprising 
attractiveness and interest; while a 
glance at the catalogue will reveal 
a list of very famous names in the 
world of art, such names, for in- 
stance, among painters as J. Alden 
Weir, John W. Alexander, Ben Fos- 
ter, Louis Loeb, Childe Hassam, 
Frank W. Benson, F. Luis Mora, 
Charles H. Woodbury, Charles C. 
Curran, Carroll Beckwith, H. Bolton 
Jones, Louis Kronberg, Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper, H. H. Gallison, J. G. 
Brown, F. H. Tompkins, Abbott 
Graves, Mary L. Macomber and 
many others; while Bela L. Pratt, 
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Samuel J. Kitson, Herbert Adams 
and others are in the list of sculptors 
represented. 

The exhibition comprises in all 
144 works, of which 119 are pictures, 
and the rest are sculptures and 
miniatures. 

In a miscellaneous collection of 
paintings, the critic does not often 
find it a difficult matter to single out 
examples of superior workmanship. 
In this instance, however, space for- 
bids the giving of particular men- 
tion to all deserving of it, and much 
really meritorious work must be ap- 
parently overlooked. The pessimist, 
quoted at the beginning of this arti- 
cle, might be tempted to reverse his 
opinion could he take a look at this 
gallery of recent specimens of Amer- 
ican art. 

The element of “human interest” 
is curiously apparent here—that is, 
figure paintings and portraits seem 
to predominate over landscapes, and 
with the effect of a more immediate 
and stronger claim on the attention 
of the visitor. Indeed, the gallery 
seems alive with human presences. 

One of these paintings, instant in 
its appeal to the cosmopolite and the 
rustic, to the connoisseur and the 
unlearned in art alike, is F. Luis 
Mora’s “Twilight.” A young girl 
with a poetic, lovely face is sitting in 
an arm-chair, as if just aroused from 
a reverie, while the maid lights the 
lamp on the table at her side. The 
picture is full of romantic sugges- 
tion—the observer may see in it as 
much or as little as he likes; the 
pinkish glow of the lamp-light fall- 
ing on the neck and diaphanous 
gown of the sitter has a startling 
effect of reality, and altogether the 
painting has a charm and a distinc- 
tion which places it far above the 
ordinary. 
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Another very striking 
contribution is a full- 
length portrait of a young 
lady in black by E. L. 
Ipsen. The subject is 
most attractive and is 
painted with a great deal 
of spirit, and an evident 
enjoyment. There is 
nothing in it to suggest 
the hard work of “making 
a portrait,’ but the 
thought comes to mind 
that in his desire to avoid 
anything suggesting 
“mere prettiness,’ this 
rising young artist has 
perhaps sacrificed some 
real beauty in the orignal. 

Still more striking is a 
picture conceived in quite 
a different vein, adding a 
vivid note of color to the 
gallery, Mr. Arthur M. 
Hazard’s large canvas, 
“Fantasia.” It is the life- 
size portrait of a blonde 
young woman in a light 
blue gown. She is rather 
petite, ~ and * charmimgly 











plump, witha vivacous face; 

and the whole composi- 

tion is brilliantly painted, 

the flesh tones especially carrying 
the effect of firmness and substance 
quite unusual. Seldom has Mr. 
Hazard given a better example of 
clever brush-work. 

Mr. Scott Clifton Carbee, like 
Whistler, has made the portrait of 
his mother his masterpiece, and it 
occupies a prominent place in this 
collection. Showing in its execution 
not only the technique of a skilful 
artist, but the understanding, sym- 
pathy and enthusiasm of a loving 
son, the result is a strong, dignified 
and faithful representation of serene 
and lovely old age,—a composition 


A PERSIAN MERCHANT, 
By Mary WN. Ri chardson. 


which, in its seriousness of purpose 
and tonal quality, conveys a sugges- 
tion of Rembrandt. 

Mr. F. H. Tompkins’s well-known 
portrait of a distinguished brother 
artist, J. J. Enneking, also has a 
place here. Without ever having 
seen the original, the observer real- 
izes that the artist has caught and 
reproduced with telling effect, the 
leading traits in his character and 
disposition. It is an interesting 
character portrait. 

Still another “character portrait” 
which stands out with peculiar 
prominence is Mr. Carroll Beck- 
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AND CHILD, 


By Eva D,. Cowdery 


with’s boldly painted likeness of 
President Fellows, of the Maine 
State University in his academical 
robes. 

Charles S. Parker's 
head of Elbert Hubbard 
good specimen of accurate portrait- 
ure, while a remarkably effective and 
well-executed painting of an attrac- 
tive subject is Mrs. Catherine D. 
Wentworth’s portrait of a handsome 
young lady arrayed in gray furs. 

One of the choicest and cleverest 
pieces in the exhibition is Mr. John 
\W. Alexander's “The Green Gown.” 
Like Whistler, Mr. Alexander sel- 
dom aims to produce a likeness; he 
concerns himself chiefly with colors 
and textures, and in his knowledge 
of values, and the delicacy of his 
methods, he very often suggests 
Whistler, in his work. This figure 
of a girl with a rather subtle face, 
posing in a thin, black and 


interesting 
is also a 


green 


striped dress, is a good example of 
Mr. Alexander’s very individual type 
of cleverness. 

Next to the “Green Gown” hangs 
a picture by a promising young Bos- 
ton artist, Miss Pauline McKay. It 
is a portrait conceived in a rather 
sombre earnest-faced 
young woman in white, and it pos- 


tone, of an 


sesses a great deal of quiet force and 
individuality. 

Miss Mary N. Richardson, also of 
Boston, shows a half life-size picture 
of a Persian merchant in the pictur- 
esque costume of his country —a 
very interesting piece of work, 
painted in a strong, broad manner, 
and showing a good knowledge of 
drawing and clazr obscur. 

Indeed, a surprising fact in con- 
nection with this exhibition, is the 
numerical force of Boston artists 
and the good work which they have 
sent. Among those represented by 
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THE POLAND 
portrait or genre canvases may be 
mentioned Louis Kronberg, Mary 
L. Macomber, Eva D. Cowdery, 
Marcia Oakes Woodbury, I. H. 
Caliga and Ernest L. Major. 

Mr. Kronberg is a young artist of 
more than ordinary cleverness, his 
specialty being the portrayal of the- 
atrical life, ballet dancers, etc., and 
his conceptions can always be relied 
upon to have originality and force. 
In his “End of the Ballet,” at Poland 
Spring, two charming young ladies, 


‘S ee Be 
LANDSCAPE, BY 
seated in a box at the theatre, are 
silhouetted in the shadowy fore- 
ground, as they gaze with rapt.atten- 
tion on the curtain descending upon 
the final ballet. It is a difficult com- 
position, but Mr. Kronberg’s sense 
of values and perspective has en- 
abled him to solve its problems suc- 
cessfully. 

Miss Macomber is represented by 
a Madonna. This young woman is 
unique among New England paint- 
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ers in that she depicts the ideal and 
the symbolic, rather than nature and 
life. All her paintings have a relig- 
ious or spiritual significance, and in 
imagination and creative ability she 
has often shown something akin to 
genius. This Madonna is painted 
in her earlier manner, and while by 
no means one of her most effective 
works, it is, in composition and quiet 
harmony of color, singularly felici- 
tous. 

Mrs. 


Cowdery’s contribution is 








H. GALLISON 

entitled “Mother and Child.” Artists 
will at once recognize in its execu- 
tion a virile technique, while it ap- 
peals to all by its fidelity and simple 
directness of feeling. 

Mrs. Marcia Oakes Woodbury’s 
well-known triptych, “Mother and 
Daughter,’ which was awarded a 
prize at the Boston Art Club a few 
years ago, gives an added distinction 
to the Poland Spring Exhibit. It is 
a study, in a subdued harmony of 
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tone, of the Dutch peasant woman, 
finely conceived, and executed with 
unmistakable fidelity. 

Mr. Frank W. Benson of the Bos- 
ton Museum School of Art has sent 
his familiar picture, “Summer Sun- 
light,” representing a child in white 
standing in the full light of outdoors. 
Mr. Benson’s sole aim in this pecu- 
liar and charming picture is evi- 
dently the effect of sunlight and 
color, and he has gained it by 
methods peculiarly his own. Mr. 
Benson’s work is nothing if not in- 
dividual. 

But the Poland Spring collection 
does not consist entirely of figure 
paintings and portraits. Some of its 
choicest contributions are landscapes 
and marines, the place of honor 
being given to Mr. H. H. Gallison’s 
mammoth canvas, depicting the 
sand dunes of Annisquam. This has 
been termed Mr. Gallison’s finest 
painting, and well it might be, for 
the artist has caught the very spirit 
of the open. Sky and sea and breezy 
upland are here presented with a 
freedom and breadth of spirit, a 
boldness of technique, and a truth 
and richness of color that make it a 
truiy impressive picture. 

John W. Alexander has sent an 
oddly charming sketch, a group of 
tall, slender birches standing in 
relief against a clear sky. J. Alden 
Weir is also represented by two 
compositions, very poetic in feeling 
and satisfying in color, “Autumn,” 
and “Spring, Windham, Conn.” 

Mr. Ben Foster’s “Glimpse . of 
Lake Ontario” is a particularly well- 
made piece of work; and Mr. H. Bol- 
ton Jones’s “Spring” and “An After- 
noon in Summer” are especially de- 
lightful. Mr. Dwight Blaney sends 
two paintings in his characteristic, 
impressionist manner, “October,” 
and “Toward the Sand Dunes.” 


Two other young artists who 
paint in a somewhat impressionist 
style, are also represented; Mr. Wil- 
ber Dean Hamilton by a study of 
the Public Garden, called “Arling- 
ton Gate,” a very attractive bit, full 
of atmosphere and subtle color; and 
Mr. Herman Dudley Murphy by a 
small canvas, “The Strand, London, 
England,” a difficult composition, 
successfully handled. 

Among the marines, Mr. Charles 
H. Woodbury’s “Ogunquit” and 
“After the Equinox” take first rank. 
Mr. Woodbury shows the ocean in 
its moods of sublimity and cruel 
grandeur, as few artists have suc- 
ceeded in doing, and his work is 
more individual than that of any 
marine artist before the public. By 
what process of magic brush-work 
he gets his results is a mystery, but 
his surging billows express all the 
restless sweep and power of the 
ocean, and his wonderful color ef- 
fects, while always true to nature, 
could never be attributed to any 
other artist. Boston claims Charles 
H. Woodbury with pride. 

Walter L. Dean has also sent two 
characteristic marines. Those who 
are acquainted with their Gloucester 
know how well he has caught and 
imprisoned its spirit in his charming 
painting, “Gloucester Harbor.” His 
other work is the well-known pic- 
ture of two fishermen lost in the fog, 
a painting that never fails in its ap- 
peal to the imagination. For the 
“story” element is strongly in evi- 
dence, and though the lovers of art 
“for art’s sake’ may rail at “literary 
purpose” in a painting, such com- 
positions as this one of Mr. Dean’s 
hold a rightful place in the world of 
true art. Would that more of our 
modern painters would deign to in- 
ject a few ideas into their “pictorial” 
but empty canvases! 





EWE’S HEAD, 


By J. ALS 


Two other marines, very distinc- 
tive and marked by local fidelity, are 
Mr. W. J. Bixbee’s “After the 
Storm, Marblehead,” and Carlton T. 
Chapman's “Fishing Boats, English 
Channel.” 

“Sunrise” and “sunset” paintings 
have a never-failing charm for the 
popular mind, for, next to pictures 
with the “something happening” im- 
plication, those that reproduce, or 
attempt to, nature’s own wonderful 
color effects as seen in the morning 
and evening sky, have a peculiar at- 
traction for the unpretending lover 
of art. Perhaps in no kind of paint- 
ing is there a wider scope for the 
imagination to get in its work than 
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ina “Sunset.” A wonderful dreamy 
and poetic charm may be expressed 
or suggested in its subtle variations 
and nuances of color. On the other 
hand, it may easily degenerate, un- 
der an unsure brush, into a ludicrous 
or painful travesty. Mr. W. P. Bur- 
pee, in his two paintings at Poland 
Spring, “Sunrise at Capri” and “Sun- 
set,” and Mr. H. W. Faulkner, in his 
“Sunrise in Venice, Salute,’ have 
each expressed, in his own individual 
way, much of that ideal charm and 
satisfying color relation that I have 
in mind. ‘ 

Of paintings of animals there are 
few at Poland Spring, chiefly for the 
reason that the painters themselves 
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are rare. To.paint animals accept- 
ably implies a very unusual order 
of talent. 

Mr. J. A. S. Monks is a Boston 
artist who has made the painting of 
sheep his specialty. His landscape 
with sheep and his “Ewe’s Head” at 
Poland Spring justify the high rank 
he has attained in this line of work. 
They are realistically and _ finely 
painted, and betray a_ surprising 
knowledge of his interesting and 
difficult subjects. 

In the midst of this collection of 
large and striking canvases that in- 
sistently claim the attention, the 
small, delicate and unobtrusive art 
of the miniaturist which also has a 
place here, is in danger of being 
overlooked. But not by the discrim- 
inating critic. It is noticeable that 
most miniature painters are women. 
Those represented here include Ethel 
Blanchard, Sally Cross, Jean N. 
Oliver, Lizzie Frances Waite, Eliza- 
beth Taylor Watson, Nellie L. 
Thompson, Emma G. Moore and 
Ava D. Lagercrantz. All have con- 
tributed work of high quality. Miss 
Blanchard’s three miniatures, in- 
cluding a portrait of Roswell M. 
Field, should be especially com- 
mended, as also Miss Cross’s charm- 
ing “Portrait of Miss L.” Very 
noticeable, too, are Mrs. Watson’s 
“Suggestion of a Flower,” Miss 
Wait’s portrait of “Elmer Wait” 
and Miss Oliver’s head of a lovely 
child. 

A word or two must be said re- 
garding the exhibit of sculptures, a 
relatively small but creditable show- 
ing. Bela L. Pratt has sent four bas- 
reliefs, including his already well- 
known reliefs of Dr. Shattuck’s chil- 
dren and the Herbert Sears children, 
singularly charming and faithful rep- 
resentations of childhood. Herbert 
Adams’s “Figure of a Bather’”’ is fine 
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MINIATURE (PORTRAIT OF MISS L.), 
By Sally Cross. 


in sentiment and execution. Samuel 
J. Kitson is represented by a bust of 
E. S. Converse and one of Col. 
Henry Walker, and Thomas Brock 
by a bust of Henry W. Longfellow, 
all excellent and characteristic work. 

In a final summing up of the 
Poland Spring Art Exhibition of 
1904, it cannot be said that it con- 
tains no work deserving of unfavor- 
able criticism, and no work that does 
not add distinction to the gathering. 
Mistakes will creep into the best 
regulated art exhibitions. Yet it 
must be said that the mistakes hang- 
ing in the gallery at Poland are few 
indeed. It has been the present 
writer’s task to praise a small part of 
what has seemed worthy of praise, 
leaving much meritorious work per- 
force unmentioned. 

Art, as somebody has said, is, after 
all, a personal matter. Every eye 
forms its own beauty, every mind its 
own criterion, and the question of 
what is good in art will always be 
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determined by individual standards, 
within the limits of certain broadly 
accepted ideals. But there is much 
room for latitude, for good art is as 
broad and all-embracing as creation 
itself. 

When the world was younger, its 
wise old Mother, the Church, made 
art the instrument of her own ends. 
She raised up a brilliant progeny of 
painter sons, who nobly served her 
in interpreting the Bible for the un- 
learned majority. Art is no longer 
the expression of a religious senti- 
ment, and the world has lost its un- 





questioning faith in theology and 
the Scriptures. Yet art, many-sided 
and individual as it has become, has 
not lost its potency as a refining and 
spiritualizing influence. It is a cor- 
rective of public taste—with which 
morals are inextricably intertwined 
—the bearer of sweetness and light 
to the multitude. It is not a luxury 
for the rich, nor a fad for the few; 
and the Gospel of Art cannot be, and 
is not being, preached in any better 
way than by such exhibitions as 
those held annually at Poland 


Spring. 


MINIATURE, 
By Jean N. Oliver 


The Home Path 


By Frank Watcott Hutt 


CHOSE from many paths an August way 
| Because I knew the wild fern made it sweet, 
Because I knew old fields of corn and wheat 
Safeguarded it through all a summer day, 
Till, of a glorious twilight, it should stray, 
Dappled and dimpling to my eager feet 
Unto a garden-path that soon should meet 
A doorstone where my memory-children play. 
The August way persuades me when the year 
Grows fragrant with the feasts of aftermath; 
Calm voices murmur on my August path, 
And through the turmoil of the town I hear 
The whispering of leaves, the plash of rains, * 
The soothing symphonies ef orchard lanes. 





Joe Veltman’s Moving Day 


By A. L. SYKEs 


ISTORY does not tell us that fortably on the step of the back 


the place of Joel Veltman’s 

birth was a moving-van, but 
it is well known that his father had 
the moving fever in a no less violent 
form than he bequeathed to his son, 
and that Joel’s memories of boyhood 
must have been vivid pictures of 
strange new places; of exhilarating 
journeys perched beside eloquent 
drivers on the high seats of vans; of 
feasts 1‘ for 1 king, spread upon 
barrel tops and trunk lids, and of 
entries, palpitant with expectation, 
into towns, filled, for him, with boys 
whom he would conquer or by whom 
he would be conquered. Age could 
not vanquish him, for in the lifetime 
of his first wife he moved a dozen 
times, and his friends and relatives 
unanimously agreed that “the poor 
critter was hauled about from pillar 
to post till she had to die to get a 
good rest.” 

At the end of a lonely year he 
moved back to his native town with 
a newly-acquired wife—a _ hand- 
some, buxom, black-eyed woman, 
who could work all day and be as 
fresh as a daisy at night, in contrast 
to Joel, who was as lean as a 
herring, liked dreaming better than 
doing, and had the face of a fifty- 
year-old boy, and wistful blue eyes 
that seemed always to gaze inte vast 
distances. 

The feel of spring was in the air; 
the voices of the first frogs were like 
little silver bells ringing in the dis- 
tance,and Joel Veltman, sitting com- 





door, felt stirred by a vague unrest. 
He could hear the happy voice of his 
wife as she sang softly over her 
work, and presently she called him. 

“Time for bed, Joel, if we're going 
to get the pease in to-morrow, and 
[ want to get my flower seeds in, 
too; it’s most too late tor ’em, but 
I’m bound that nobody'll have a 
prettier front yard then mine (/his 
summer.” 

He went in with his mass of fair 
hair mixed with gray fluffed out 
about his head in the semblance of a 
halo, and his eyes shining with ex- 
citement, and silently entered the 
little sleeping room, where presently 
she followed him and proceeded to 
brush her hair vigorously before the 
old-fashioned. bureau. Reflected in 
the low mirror she could see his face 
on the pillow. Once she caught his 
eyes fixed eagerly upon her, and 
finally he spoke: 

“Rilla, it’s most Movin’ Day, and 
I’ve about decided to go to Ayre- 
toun.” 

“For the summer?” she asked sar- 
castically, her heart beating furi- 
ously with the painful thought of 
leaving the little place she called 
“home;” the garden ready for plant- 
ing, and the new friends who had 
grown dear to her. 

“Now, Rilla, you don't need to get 
riled. Weve been married six 
months and not a word yet. Just 
because I haven't been suited is no 
sign I can't be. I'd like to settle 
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down, but somehow I can’t get 
suited.” 

“I hear from your folks that you 
stay suited all right till spring comes 
around; it’s in your blood, I reckon, 
like love of drink or wantin’ to kill 
people, and if I was you I’d try to 
get rid of a bad habit before I died. 
I promised to be your faithful wife, 
but I didn’t calculate to marry a 
gypsy, and I’m not goin’ to live with 
one.” 

“Rilla, ain’t you willin’ to go to 
Ayretoun?” he asked, half queru- 
lously. 

She looked like a splendid Val- 
kyrie maiden, as she stood in the 
light from the dim lamp, with her 
firm white throat, and the dark 
splendid masses of her hair out- 
spread. 

“T’m willin’ to live in Millville, and 
I’m willin’ to live in Bridgeton, and 
I’m willin’ to live in Ayretoun, but 
I’m not willin’ to be yanked back 
and forth from one to another as 
long as I live. I don’t want to rake 
up no past dead leaves on your fam- 
ily tree, Joel Veltman, but if you 
want me to live you've got to let me 
have a home and get rooted-like.” 

“Seems to me I’d kinder hate to 
get rooted,” he said meditatively. 

“IT know you would, but you've 
got to if you live with me. I'll go 
this once, but you must promise 
never to ask me again. I’ve got a 
hundred dollars saved of my own, 
and there’s fifty more in the box, so 
we could make a payment on this 
little place, and own it before long, 
if you wasn’t like a tramp,—always 
a-wanderin’.” 

“There’s no use in talkin’, Rilla; 
it seems best to me, and I can’t see 
it no other way.” 

“TI believe you, Joel; the trouble is 
that it always seems best to you 
about the first of every May, and 


sometimes at the beginnin’ of Sep- 
tember.” 

“Well, well, let’s not argufy any 
more about it. It’s settled that we 
move to Ayretoun, and stay there,” 
and the man gave a little sigh of sat- 
isfaction and relief, and fell asleep 
as quickly and quietly as a child. 

Moving Day came, warm and 
hazily fair; the roads were white 
with dust, and the air sweet with 
the fragrance of blossoms and the 
fruitful earth. Joel was in his ele- 
ment, tying the household goods 
firmly in their places in the van, and 
exchanging jocular remarks with the 
driver, who lounged on the porch, 
flicking the flies from his boots with 
his long whip, or lazily rising now 
and then to lend a hand with the 
heavy pieces of furniture. 

The capable wife, for the first time 
since her marriage, felt strangely 
useless and out of place. She wan- 
dered from house to garden, drop- 
ping hot tears on the rich brown 
earth of the flower beds, where en- 
ticing unknown growths of another’s 
planting were pushing their way in- 
to the sunlight, and from garden to 
house again, walking through the 
rooms, so clean, so bright, so pleas- 
ant, but alas! so empty. 

“Load’s ready,’ called Joel at 
length, and, dusty and warm but tri- 
umphant, he helped her into her 
chair in the wagon, where she was 
to sit, as it were in a little room en- 
closed by walls of bedsteads and 
bureaus. 

“T’ll come back for the other load 
while you are fixin’ the house at 
Ayretoun,” said Joel, cheerfully, but 
the woman’s eyes were blind with 
tears, and she could not see the little 
house as she turned her face for the 
farewell glance. The great van 
creaked lazily along, and the dust 
enveloped them in a gray mist, 
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through which could be dimly seen 
the young shimmering green of the 
fruit trees, and the pale yellow and 
pink and silver of oak and elms and 
maples, and the faint blue sky, look- 
ing never so high and deep. 

Frequently they met other moving- 
parties,—the children running bare- 
foot beside the vans and the women 
sitting contentedly in their rocking 
chairs, while the men of the family 
were always ready to stop and ex- 
change greetings with Joel and his 
driver. 

“Hello, Joel, got it again?” they 
would cry, with a wink, or “Joel, 
where are you goin’ to hang out 
now?” QOne driver, who had moved 
his goods many times, called, “Wal 
now, Joel Veltman! MHain’t you 
never goin’ to get settled?” 

Every word fell like a stone on 
the wife’s heart, and finally, as one 
jeering party became lost in the dust, 
she pulled the furniture about so 
that she could not be seen, but she 
could not shut out the sound of the 
mocking voices calling after them: 

“Good-bye, Joel; see you next 
spring,’ and “Make it September, 
Joel; you don’t want to get moss- 
growed.” 

They jogged along and Rilla from 
her hiding place could see only the 
monotonous bulge of the driver's 
jaw as he chewed industriously, and 
her husband’s pale head and face in 
its coating of dust, looking like a 
clay bust against the blue back- 
ground of the sky. Busy with her 
thoughts, she paid little attention to 
the conversation of the two men, but 
presently the horses stopped, for 
other travellers were to be greeted, 
and at length these words forced 
themselves upon her ears: 

“Ever been to Bellview?” asked a 
strange voice. 


“No, but I’ve heard it’s a fine 
place,” said Joel. 

“"Tis that. Trolleys, electric 
lights, sewage system. What's your 
trade?” 

“\Vagon painting.” 

“Jest the place for you, then. Try 
it next movin’ day.” 

“Well, p’raps,—no, I’ve got to 
settle somewhere, and I guess Ayre- 
toun'll suit me.” 

“Well, if anything happens and 
you should change your mind, let me 
know. I want to rent a part of my 
shop cheap to a good man.” 

“Of course,” said Joel, “if any- 
thing should happen, I might—” and 
then he glanced apprehensively over 
his shoulder at his wife, who was 
apparently absorbed in her thoughts. 
Joel clucked to the horses, and the 
stranger, being an astute man, called 
after him encouragingly, “See you 
later?” 

“Mebbe, mebbe,” grumbled Joe, 
and as he looked off toward the 
smoke of Bellview’s factories his 
face wore an expression such as 
might have been upon the face of 
Rasselas when leaving the Happy 
Valley he looked down upon the nar- 
row wandering current of the Nile. 

The young wife caught the look 
and when they stopped at the little 
inn where the sign-post told them 
that their journey was half done, she 
climbed up on the driver’s seat and 
held the reins while the men stood 
about the pump and talked. The 
landlord stood with them, and pres- 
ently she heard the word “* Bellview,” 
and the two walked out of sight 
around the corner of the house, and 
the driver winked his eye knowingly 
and climbed to his seat. 

“He ain't scarcely out o’ one fit 
before he’s into another, is he?” he 


asked, with a sardonic glance. 
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“It pays to mind a body’s own 
business,” said Rilla stonily. “You're 
paid to drive, so you jest turn the 
horses around the other way.” 

“Why, what for? I jest wouldn't 
da’st, ma’am.” 

“Who's goin’ to pay you if I don’t? 
Here’s the money in my hand now, 
and if you don’t obey orders you 
sha’n't see a penny of it.” 

The driver swung himself down 
from his seat to the ground and 
scuttled fearfully around the corner 
of the inn, saying: “Now, ma’am, 
jest be ca’m a minute till I speak to 
Mr. Veltman.” 

His minute stretched to five be- 
fore he found Joel Veltman and the 
landlord sitting comfortably on the 
chopping block, discussing the vary- 
ing advantages of adjacent towns. 

“Well, I guess Ayretoun will have 
to do for me this time,” said Joel 
rising, as the appearance of the 
driver recalled him to the duties of 
the present flitting. 

“T reckon your wife has something 
to say to you about that. ’Pears to 
me that she’s worse than you are, 
and wants to move back to Bridge- 
ton already,” said the driver. 

“Women’s kittle cattle,” laughed 
the landlord, and the three men 
sauntered around to the front of the 
inn. Joel found no wife and no van, 
and far down the broad white road 
travelled a cloud of dust that could 
conceal nothing but Rilla and her 
household goods, drawn by two gal- 
loping horses. 

“Galloping them horses, by the 
jumping Jehosophat!” gasped the 
driver. 

“There ain't no team to be got 
here, nor anywhere else to-day, so 
we might as well foot it,” said Joel, 
doggedly, and off they started, 
ploughing through the dust and heat 
of the country road. 


“Women is deceiving critters,” so- 
liloquized the driver, after the first 
mile was covered, “but they’s two 
sides to most questions. You've 
moved more’n your share. Folks 
say worms will turn, but I kind o’ 
think, Joel Veltman, that your worm 
is a kind of a sarpint. I wouldn’t 
allow no woman to fool me twict.” 

“Now see here,” said Joel mildly, 
as nearly angry as he could be, “I 
done what I thought was best. Rilla 
ain’t no fool; probably she done the 
same. It’s awful irritatin’, and goin’ 
to make lots of extra work and 
trouble and expense, but I ain’t ask- 
ing you to worry about it, and when 
we get back to Bridgeton we'll know 
what struck Rilla so suddent like, 
and made her act like a crazy 
woman.” 

“She wa'n't pleased with your 
waverin’ ways about Bellview, and 
so she put on the breeches, and 
drove home,” said the driver, but 
Joel gave no reply, and in silence 
they trudged the remaining eight 
miles back to Bridgeton. 

As they neared the little house, 
Joel saw that the familiar white cur- 
tains fluttered at the windows; 
smoke ascended from the chimney, 
and the savory smell of a good din- 
ner was wafted to the nostrils of the 
tired and hungry men. The team 
was tied before the gate, and the 
driver, after a pitying examination of 
his horses, climbed triumphantly to 
his seat, vowing to himself that no 
woman should ever so much as 
touch those reins again. 

Joel went, tired and hungry, and 
white with dust, around to the back 
door. Here stood the tubs, the 
mops, the brooms, all in their accus- 
tomed places, and wonder of won- 
ders! as he looked into the pleasant 
kitchen everything was as usual: 
bright shining tins on the racks; 
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flowers and curtains at the windows; 
the polished range in its place, and 
Rilla cooking away in neat print 
dress and white apron, as though 
she had never thought of moving. 
She turned; saw him, and _ said 
brightly: 

“My, Joel! You're jest a pillar of 
dust. Dinner’s most ready; hadn’t 
you better wash and change? I’ve 
laid your clothes out on the bed.” 

Joel was too stunned to reply, and 
into the bedroom he went, to find 
everything as usual, from his toilet 
necessities, laid in their places, to 
the bed in its neat white coverlet, 
and even his slippers in their place 
at the foot. 

He came out pink and shining, his 
pale hair bright with cleanliness, and 
found dinner on the table: chops 
done to a turn; feathery mashed po- 
tatoes, asparagus cooked in the way 
he liked it, and, to cap the climax, his 
favorite pie. 

“Sit down, Joel, and eat while it’s 
hot, and I’ll pour your coffee,” and 
he sat down, too humbled by this 
latter-day magic to ask a question, 
and only Rilla knew how the women 
of the neighborhood had turned out 
in a body, and how hard twenty 
pairs of hands had worked to put the 
house in its usual order. 

The dinner was good and Joel ate 
with appetite, and afterward took 
his pipe, and went out to speak to 
the driver. In his bewilderment he 
had not thought of him before. No 
driver was to be seen, and Joel, 
doubly bewildered, sat down under 
the wistaria-laden porch to solve, if 
possible, this puzzling problem. 

Presently Rilla came out and sat 
beside him. She rolled her arms 
nervously in her apron, and tears 
were in her eyes. 

“Now see here, Joel,” she said. “I 
jest can’t rest till we have an under- 
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standin’. I know you ain’t mad or 
sulky, but you don’t say nothin’, so 
Ill have to. I saw you weren’t goin’ 
to be satisfied at Ayretoun, even till 
we got there, so I made up my mind 
that I’d have a home even if you 
didn’t want one. I stopped and paid 
a hundred dollars on the house, and 
[ guess it will be ours before long, if 
we try. I won't bind you none, Joel, 
but I want us to live here jest as 
long as we live. I jest can’t think of 
livin’ without a home.” 

“Where’s the driver?” asked Joel 
irrelevantly, for he had not yet re- 
covered the power of thought. 

“I paid him, and paid him extra, 
and gave him enough to buy his din- 
ner besides.” 

“Well, it beats me,” said Joel, 
“but somehow I can’t be mad; p’raps 
I’m too tired to feel, or p’raps I’m 
goin’ to be sick, and mebbe I ate too 
much dinner, but I never felt this 
way before.” 

“How, Joel?” she asked fearfully. 

“Oh, kind o’ quiet and dead-like, 
as if there wasn’t anything in the 
world for me to do.” 

“But there is, Joel; more orders 
than you can fill in a month. That 
was one reason why I didn’t want to 
leave here,” and with this suggestion 
she left him and went back to her 
work, half happy, yet half afraid 
when she thought of her daring 
deed. 

As the man worked in his little 
shop that afternoon the sound of his 
wife’s voice came to him from the 
garden, where she dug and planted 
to her heart’s content, and a strange 
new feeling of happiness crept into 
his heart, and a curious sense of 
pride filled him as he looked about 
his neat little shop, and over the 
garden-ground to the pleasant little 
cottage which was to be theirs some 
day. 
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It was not until night, though, 
that the last hold on the old life was 
gone. Once more he lay in his com- 
fortable bed watching his wife’s 
face as she combed and brushed her 
splendid hair. 

“T hope you untied all them strong 
strings careful that I tie things on 
loads with, Rilla,” he said. 

“I didn’t, Joel. I cut ’em all to 
pieces with the carving knife, when 
I took the things off, and burned 
‘em afterward.” 

“All them good strings?” 

“Yes, for remember, Joel, you 
won't never need ’em again, but re- 


member, too, I ain’t bindin’ you 
none. When you feel as if you must 
wander, you jest wander, but don’t 
forget that I’m waitin’ for you, faith- 
ful and true.” 

“T feel kind o’ strange and queer- 
like. Mebbe I’m not goin’ to be 
over-particular about wanderin’,”’ he 
said, drowsily, and then sleep took 
him as it takes tired children. 

The woman leaned long from her 
window in the fragrant dark, and 
again her tears dropped upon the 
green growing things that grew be- 
neath her window, but now they 
were sweet tears of joy. 


The Beginnings of American Science 
The First Botanist 


By Joun H. Lovett 


WO hundred years ago, at the 
T beginning of the eighteenth 

century, North America, with 
the exception of a narrow fringe of 
English settlements along the At- 
lantic seaboard and the French col- 
onies in Canada and Louisiana, was 
an unexplored wilderness. — Phila- 
delphia, which more than any other 
city enjoys the honor of being the 
birthplace of American science, was 
not founded until 1683, and the 
sources and course of the Schuylkill 
were then unknown. The early 
settlers, too often pressed by famine 
and the severities of winter, and in 
constant fear of the Indians, had 
neither the time nor the inclination 
to study the natural productions of 
the New World. It was not possi- 
ble for them to explore the forests 
of the south, or to traverse the illim- 


itable plains beyond the Alleghanies. 
As to the great rivers and lofty 
mountain ranges of the west they 
were scarcely more than myths. The 
early voyagers record with delight 
the luxuriance of the vegetation, the 
greenness of the forests, and the 
abundance of the flowers. Even the 
rugged coast of New England ap- 
peared to Bartholomew Gosnold like 
an extensive park. A few travellers 
had carried back to Europe scattered 
collections of animals and plants, 
but at this period no production of 
the new continent was rarer than a 
native naturalist. 

During the eighteenth century the 
chemical and physical properties of 
the earth’s crust, and the forms of 
life which it supports, were for the 
first time carefully studied. Chem- 
istry, geology and biology were 
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placed upon a scientific basis. The 
ill-fated Lavoisier laid the founda- 
tions of modern chemistry by the in- 
troduction of the balance and the 
demonstration of the principles of 
combustion. Werner in Germany 
and Hutton in Scotland investigated 
the origin and structure of rocks and 
their formation into strata, while 
William Smith of England made the 
first geological map. But the most 
progressive science of the age was 
biology. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. It was due to the rise of 
the spirit of geographical discovery 
and the immense collections, which 
were brought home to Europe. 
Jesuit missionaries and adventurous 
travellers penetrated the hidden 
parts of Asia and Africa, while nu- 
merous expeditions were dispatched 
by England and France for the ex- 
ploration of the Pacific Ocean. Of 
these the most famous were the three 
voyages of Cook. Many new islands 
were brought to light, and among 
them the island-continents of New 
Zealand and Australia. There will 
never again be an opportunity in the 
world’s history to investigate the 
flora and fauna of a new continent. 
But at this time the natural history 
of the great islands of the Pacific, as 
well as of Africa and the two Amer- 
icas, was almost wholly unknown. 

Numerous private and_ public 
museums were formed at great ex- 
pense; the splendid collections of 
Sir Hans Sloane, representing an 
outlay of over 50,000 pounds, be- 
came, after his death, the basis of the 
British Museum, while the museum 
of John Hunter, the first compara- 
tive anatomist, cost him over 70,090 
pounds. Public botanical gardens 
were established at London, Paris 
and Vienna. A wide popular inter- 
est in the distribution and life his- 
tories of animals was created by the 





writings of Buffon. Hundreds of 
students came to Sweden to listen 
to Linnaeus, and, filled with en- 
thusiasm by the teachings of the 
great reformer, departed to explore 
every quarter of the globe. Sparr- 
mann visited the Cape of Good 
Hope, Thunberg accompanied the 
Dutch embassy to Japan, Fabricius 
explored Greenland, Osbeck worked 
in Java, Solander sailed with Cook 
to the south sea, Gmelin long re- 
mained in Persia, Kalm collected in 
North America, Mutis in South 
America, Koenig found many new 
things in Tranquebar, while For- 
skall died a martyr to science in 
Arabia. Of the French botanists, 
Joseph Jussieu remained an exile 
for thirty-five years in Peru, and 
Adanson deliberately risked his life 
for the exploration of Senegal, a land 
wholly unknown to naturalists be- 
cause of the unhealthiness of its cli- 
mate. Never was there a period of 
equal activity in collecting. Daily 
the number of known animals and 
plants increased; but there was no 
recognized system of nomenclaturc, 
description, or classification. Fur- 
ther progress in the descriptive 
sciences became impossible, until 
this enormous mass of material was 
reduced to order. In Linnaeus biol- 
ogy found its great organizer, and 
with the publication of the Systema 
Naturae entered upon a new era. 
The little town of Upsala became 
the scientific centre of the world. 
The enthusiasm and activity with 
which scientific investigation was 
pursued in Europe was soon felt in 
this country. Naturally attention 
was directed chiefly toward the ex- 
ploration of our fauna and _ flora, 
though singularly enough the phys- 
ical sciences yielded the greatest tri- 
umph. The difficulties to be over- 
come appeared almost insurmount- 
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able. The work was carried on by 
a few farmers and physicians amid 
the active duties of their trade or 
profession. After travelling through 
New York and Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Garden declared that he knew of 
only three botanists, Colden, Bar- 
tram and Clayton, on the continent. 
From Charlestown, South Carolina, 
he writes to Ellis, “there is scarce 
one here that knows a cabbage 
stock from a common dock, but 
when dressed in his plate, by his 
palate.” As they were without 
books, instruments, or organization, 
they were dependent largely upon 
the assistance of the naturalists of 
the Old World; and in their corre- 
spondence they repeatedly acknowl- 
edge their obligations. Without the 
aid and encouragement of Collinson, 
Ellis and Fothergill in England; of 
Gronovius in Leyden; and of their 
common master, Linnaeus, there 
would have been no American 
science. Neither should their isola- 
tion and the difficulties of communi- 
cation be forgotten. So uncertain 
and so ill-managed was the post 
from the northern provinces, says 
Dr. Garden, that all mercantile cor- 
respondence was obliged to be car- 
ried on by sea. “I have never yet,” 
he writes, “received one letter by 
post from any of my acquaintances 
in Philadelphia or New York, though 
in some letters by vessels they often 
tell me they have frequently wrote 
to me by post.” Communication by 
sea even was often precarious, and 
many letters were lost, and in time 
of war practically it ceased. 

The pioneer, or colonial period, 
of American science occupied the 
first three-quarters of the eighteenth 
century, when its progress was 
checked by the outbreak of the revo- 
lutionary war; and later, in common 
with Europe, it suffered from the 
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upheaval of the French Revolution. 
But a beginning had been made and 
results of permanent value achieved, 
which soon led to scientific indepen- 
dence. 

In physics and astronomy two 
men gained eminence and enjoyed 
a European reputation. They were 
3enjamin Franklin and John Win- 
throp. Franklin is now universally 
recognized as a man of genius who 
would have acquired fame in any 
age. The American Philosophical 
Society, The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the first public library and the 
first hospital were instituted at his 
instance and with his aid. Mirabeau 
styled him as “one of the greatest 
men who has served the cause of 
philosophy and liberty.” His last- 
ing rank as a natural philosopher 
rests upon his discovery of the iden- 
tity of lightning with electricity. He 
sent an account of his electrical ex- 
periments to his friend Collinson, 
who brought them to the notice of 
the Royal Society. This seems to 
have been regarded as a piece of pre- 
sumption in a colonial printer, for 
the Society laughed at his experi- 
ments and thought them not worth 
publishing. In France, where they 
were successfully repeated, the 
“Philadelphia experiments,” as they 
were called, met with a better recep- 
tion and their value was generally 
recognized. When this was learned 
in England the Royal Society, 
Franklin tells us, made him more 
than amends for the slight with 
which they had before treated him. 
They voluntarily elected him an 
honorary member, and ever after 
sent him their Transactions free. 

A few years after the invention of 
lightning rods, in 1755,°an earth- 
quake terrified the superstitious peo- 
ple of New England. A Boston min- 
ister suggested that Franklin’s “iron 
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points” might have caused the earth- 
quake by drawing the electricity 
from the clouds and concentrating it 
in that part of the earth. The cause 
“of those injured and innocent iron 
points” was fully vindicated by John 
Winthrop, for forty years professor 
of mathematics and physics in Har- 
vard College. Winthrop was ac- 
counted the finest scholar of his day 
in the colonies, in which he had no 
equal as a mathematician and 
astronomer. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and many of 
his astronomical observations were 
published in its volumes. His salary 
was eighty pounds a year, on which, 
he states, he was unable to support 
his family. 

In geology and zoology, beyond a 
certain amount of collecting, very 
little was accomplished, and the oc- 
casional notes which have come 
down to us in the various publica- 
tions of the time are of biographical 
rather than of scientific interest. 
Franklin made some slight observa- 
tions on the origin of springs and 
the elevation of the Appalachian 
Chain. John Bartram sent to Europe 
several small collections of minerals 
and fossils, an account of which was 
published in the second edition of 
the Index Lapidae of Gronovius. 
Bartram regarded fossil shells as an 
evidence that the sea had once over- 
flowed the land. He also sent abroad 
a few specimens of turtles, birds and 
insects, but he declares that he was 
so affected by their mortal pains that 
he could never willingly deprive 
them of life. Dr. Garden, of South 
Carolina, procured as many fishes 
and reptiles as possible, which he 
sent at his request to Linnaeus for 
description; and John Lawson, Sur- 
veyor-General of North Carolina, 
published a Description and Nat- 


ural History of that province, which 
passed through many editions. 

Much more attention, indeed, was 
given to American zoology during 
this century in Europe than in this 
country; and descriptions of many 
endemic species of animals, espe- 
cially of birds and insects, are to be 
found in the writings of Buffon, Lin- 
naeus, Edwards and others. By far 
the most important contribution was 
the Natural History of Carolina, 
Florida and the Bahama Islands, by 
the English naturalist Mark Cates- 
by, which was completed in 1748. 
The work was the result of years of 
actual observation in the field, and 
the splendid plates, with which it 
was illustrated, were drawn and en- 
graved by the author himself. It 
gained a deserved celebrity, and was 
influential in popularizing and ex- 
tending a knowledge of the different 
forms of life in the southern prov- 
inces. A large number of birds, 
fishes, animals, insects and plants 
are described in this work; but it 
has been severely criticised for its 
want of attention to details, as, for 
example, some species of fish are 
portrayed without the pectoral fins. 
But as the first book on American 
zoology it will always have a per- 
manent value. 

No branch of the natural sciences 
received so much attention during 
this period as botany. This was due 
largely to the influence of English 
horticulture, for the science at first 
was almost wholly practical. Plants 
remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers, or valuable for their fruit, 
fragrance, foliage, or medicinal qual- 
ities were chiefly desired. The in- 
conspicuous smaller forms of vege- 
tation were almost entirely passed 
over. The advent of the Linnaean 
classification, which was eagerly 
welcomed in America, at once led to 
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greater attention to systematic 
botany. But as there were neither 
large libraries or named collections, 
it was necessary to send both speci- 
mens and descriptions to Europe for 
revision and publication. 

Great enthusiasm prevailed in the 
pursuit of gardening and horticul- 
ture in England during the eight- 
eenth century, and large sums were 
expended in importing showy plants 
from America. To meet this de- 
mand expeditions were made to dis- 
tant mountains and rivers to pro- 
cure rare species, while herbaceous 
plants were multiplied by culture. 
Many of the English nobility laid 
out gardens on a very extensive 
scale. In a single year Lord Petre 
planted 10,000 American species, 
which at the time being mixed with 
about 20,000 European and some 
Asian made a very beautiful appear- 
ance. Great art and skill were 
shown in their arrangement and in 
contrasting their colors. So fully 
was his nursery stocked with flow- 
ering shrubs that 20,000 were hard- 
ly missed. When I walk amongst 
them, writes Collinson, I cannot 
help thinking I am in North Ameri- 
can thickets, there are such quanti- 
ties. He had also extensive green- 
houses in which were raised, in great 
plenty, pine-apples, guavas, papaws, 
limes and ginger, besides a magnifi- 
cent collection of West and East In- 
dia plants. Peter Collinson, a Lon- 
don merchant, and Dr. Fothergill, a 
wealthy physician, were likewise 
very active in bringing rare plants 
and seeds from the colonies. The 
latter declares that it is acknowi- 
edged by the ablest botanists that 
there is in Great Britain no bit of 
ground richer in curious American 
plants than his garden. The Prince 
of Wales is described as having a 


laudable and princely desire to excel present of Barclay’s Apology from 


all others. To such an extent did 
the desire for rare plants prevail 
that gardens were ravished by night 
of their choicest treasures, and it be- 
came necessary to enact a law in- 
flicting severe penalties for this of- 
fense. Near the middle of the century 
horticulture suffered the severest 
loss it ever felt in England, in the 
death of Lord Petre, the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Richmond. 
To the last two their love of garden- 
ing probably proved fatal. The 
Prince of Wales undoubtedly lost 
his life from the effects of a cold con- 
tracted while watching the trans- 
planting of some trees in very wet 
weather, “but the good thing,” ex- 
claims Collinson, “will not die with 
him.” 

The first American botanist and 
the founder of the first botanical 
garden on this continent was John 
Bartram, the grandson of John Bar- 
tram, who came over to Pennsyl- 
vania with William Penn. Like his 
father, he was a plain farmer, and 
all his life was partially dependent 
on his farm for the support of his 
family; but by indomitable industry 
he rose to be, in the opinion of Lin- 
naeus, “the greatest natural botanist 
in the world.” He was born on 
March 23, 1699, near the village of 
Darby, in Delaware (then Chester) 
County. He received such educa- 
tion as the country schools of those 
primitive days afforded, that is, he 
barely learned to read and write. 
Later in life he acquired sufficient 
knowledge of Latin to read to some 
extent descriptions of plants in that 
language. In a letter to Dr. Solan- 
der he frankly declares that Latin is 
too hard for him. He became a great 
reader of books relating to natural 
history, but for religious literature, 
except the Bible, he cared little. A 
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Collinson he receives coldly ; adding, 
however, that he will take care of it 
for his sake. He had several books 
on medicine and surgery, and in 
many instances prescribed for his 
poorer neighbors who were unable 
to apply to the physicians of Phila- 
delphia. His son says that he gave 
them great relief, and, as his reme- 
dies were mostly medicinal herbs, 
we have no doubt they fared quite 
as well. 

At the age of thirty he possessed 
sufficient property, inherited from 
his father and uncle, to purchase a 
tract of land on the Schuylkill at a 
distance of about three miles from 
Philadelphia, which was well adapt- 
ed in fertility and exposure for 
growing all kinds of vegetables. 
Here, says his son, he built with his 
own hands a large and comfortable 
house of hewn stone, and laid out a 
garden containing about five acres 
of ground. Bartram was evidently a 
skillful stone-mason, for he built 
four houses, all of hewn stone, which 
he himself split out of the rock; and 
was accustomed to make stone steps, 
door-sills, window-casings and 
troughs. His dwelling house is still 
stan.ling, but is now included within 
the city limits. It has undergone 
but few changes, except that the 
large fire-place has been filled up. 
A stone set in the wall bears the in- 
scription, “John Ann Bartram,1731.” 
In the wing there is an apartment 
with large windows looking south- 
ward, where plants too tender to en- 
dure the rigors of a Pennsylvania 
winter were protected. The garden 
contained a great variety of shrubs 
and trees, as well as herbaceous 
plants, raised from seeds and roots 
collected during his numerous jour- 
neys, or received from his European 
correspondents. There was a green- 
house, also built by Bartram, over 
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the door of which was inscribed the 
lines: 


“Slave to no sect, who take no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature’s 


God.” 


The methods of husbandry prac- 
tised by Bartram were well in ad- 
vance of his time. Like his neigh- 
bors, by diking and ditching he re- 
claimed a portion of the rich bottom 
lands overflowed by the highest 
tides of the Schuylkill. His meadows, 
stimulated by high fertilization and 
irrigation, and recruited by being 
occasionally sown to clover, yielded 
the greatest crops of the best hay 
and grain. His orchards were lux- 
uriant and laden with fruit, though 
planted on what was formerly a 
barren sandy soil. After his death 
the garden was inherited by his son 
John, and, in 1891, through the 
efforts of Mr. Thomas Meehan, it 
became the property of the city of 
Philadelphia, to be preserved as a 
public park. 

Born in a land which less than a 
generation before was covered with 
virgin forest, and with a natural 
taste for the study of botany, Bar- 
tram very soon became familiar with 
all the plants to be found in his im- 
mediate neighborhood. “IT had 
always,’ he writes to Collinson, 
“since ten years old, a great inclina- 
tion to plants and knew all that I 
once observed by sight, though not 
their proper names, having no per- 
son or books to instruct me.” The 
turning point of his life was the offer 
of Joseph Breintnall, a Philadelphia 
merchant, to convey to England to 
Peter Collinson a portion of his ob- 
servations and a collection of speci- 
mens. This led to a long corre- 
spondence between the two Quaker 
naturalists, and resulted in a warm 
friendship which lasted until Col- 
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linson’s death. They never met. 
Bartram never went to England, he 
says, because he had a large family 
of small children and his servants 
could not be trusted to carry on the 
work of the farm in his absence. 
That eminent naturalist, John 
Bartram, says Dr. Fothergill, may 
almost be said to have been created 
such by Collinson’s assistance. He 
first recommended the collecting of 
seeds, and afterward assisted in dis- 
posing of them in England, and con- 
stantly excited him to persevere in 
investigating the plants of America, 
which he has executed with inde- 
fatigable labor through a long course 
of vears, and with amazing success. 
Collinson was a wholesale woolen 
merchant in London, and for nearly 
half a century was prominent in 
England for his interest in all 
branches of natural history. He was 
a benefactor of the Philadelphia pub- 
lic library company, and it was with 
a glass tube presented to it by him 
with some account of its use that 
Franklin made his first experiments 
with electricity. Collinson was long 
a correspondent of Linnaeus, who 
has bestowed his name on a labiate 
plant common in New England, Col- 
linsonia Canadensis. After 1749 he 
possessed an extensive garden at 
Mill Hill, where he introduced many 
new and interesting plants, chiefly 
from North America. He died in 
1768, after a short illness, of an affec- 
tion of the bladder, in the seventy- 
fifth vear of his age, “in the full pos- 
faculties and of all 
his enthusiasm for the beauties of 


session of all his 


nature.” His garden, unfortunately, 
was twice robbed of many of its 
most valued acquisitions. After his 
death it became the property of his 
only son; subsequently it fell into a 
state of great neglect, and in 1821 


was almost entirely stripped of all 
its chief curiosities. 

Their voluminous correspondence, 
which lasted for thirty-four years, 
has been edited by Darlington, and 
presents an extremely interesting 
picture of the condition of botany 
and horticulture in the times of the 
colonies. With what delight they 
hailed each new discovery, and how 
carefully they cultivated rare species 
and patiently waited for them to 
bloom. “Oh, Botany, delightfullest 
of all the sciences!” exclaims Collin- 
son, “there is no end to thy gratifica- 
tions.” The earliest extant letter is 
from Collinson, and is dated Jan. 20, 
1734. It contains a list of plants 
which he wishes to obtain, and in 
reply to a request of Bartram’s for 
botanical books he writes: “Indeed, 
I am at a loss which to recommend, 
for, as I have observed, a complete 
history of plants is not to be found 
in any author. For the present I am 
persuaded the gentlemen of the 
Library Company at my request will 
indulge the liberty, when thee comes 
to town, to peruse their botanical 
works.” Later in the month he 
writes again: “I am very sensible of 
the great pains and many tiresome 
steps to collect so many rare plants 
scattered at a distance. I shall not 
forget it, but in some measure to 
show my gratitude, though not in 
proportion to thy trouble, I have 
sent thee a small token; a calico 
gown for thy wife and some odd 
little things that may be of use 
amongst the children and family.” 
At another time he sends Bartram 
sixty-nine different kinds of seeds 
and a good suit of clothes. <A part 
of the collections sent over by Bar- 
tram were presented hy Collinson to 
Lord Petre, who in return sent him 
eighteen pounds, and subsequently 
became greatly interested in his bo- 
tanical excursions. 
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Bartram now suggested that he 
should receive some compensation 
for his labors, and should make the 
attempt to penetrate to the sources 
of the Schuylkill. This proposal met 
with the approval of his friends in 
England, and they agreed to pay 
him annually the sum of twenty 
pounds, ten of which was subscribed 
by Lord Petre, five by the Duke of 
Richmond, and five by Philip Miller. 
“This, we think,” writes Collinson, 
“will enable thee to set apart a 
month, two, or three, to make an 
excursion to the bank of the Schuyl- 
kill to trace it to its fountain. We 
shall send thee paper for the speci- 
mens and writing, and a _ pocket- 
compass,—expect thee'll keep a reg- 
ular journal of what occurs every 
day.” In a word, in addition to 
seeds and plants, he was directed to 
collect birds, turtles, river-shells, 
land-shells, minerals, and all curious 
objects with which he might meet. 
“My inclination and fondness to 
natural productions of all kinds, is 
agreeable to the old proverb: Like 
the parson’s barn, refuses nothing.” 
Fossils, according to Collinson, were 
regarded as evidences of the deluge. 
The journey was successfully per- 
formed, and a map of the river and 
an itinerary were duly forwarded to 
England. Collinson says that the 
map was very prettily done, and that 
Lord Petre was much pleased with 
the journal. 

No little enthusiasm was required 
to overcome the difficulties attend- 
ing the pursuit of botany in colonial 
days. Bartram complains that he 
could not find anyone to accompany 
him in his rambles after plants, and 
that there is not zeal enough among 
his countrymen to encourage any 
discoveries of this kind. “Therefore, 
I am often exposed to solitary and 


difficult travelling, beyond our in- 
habitants, climbing over mountains 
and precipices, amongst the rattle- 
snakes, and often obliged to follow 
the track, or path, of wild beasts for 
my guide through these desolate 
and gloomy thickets.” Once he fell 
from a tree and was severely in- 
jured, “in a dark thicket, no house 
near, and a very cold wind, and 
above twenty miles to ride home.” 
At another time, when “far beyond 
the mountains, as I was walking in 
a path with an Indian guide, hired 
for two dollars, an Indian met me 
and pulled off my hat in a great 
passion and chawed it all round,—I 
suppose to show me that he would 
eat me if I came in that country 
again.” 

In order that he might learn the 
names of described American plants, 
Bartram was wont to prepare two 
sets of specimens, similarly num- 
bered, one of which was sent to 
some distinguished European _bot- 
anist for determination. One of 
these lists, which had been pre- 
pared by Dr. Dillenius of Oxford, 
amounted to upwards of two hun- 
dred names. The only books on 
botany which could then be readily 
obtained were Philip Miller’s Dic- 
tionary and Parkinson’s Herbal. 
Collinson assures him that they con- 
tain the whole system of gardening 
and botany as known in 1737. The 
first edition of the Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary, the most celebrated work of 
its kind, was published in 1731, and 
is said to have laid the foundation of 
all the horticultural taste and knowl- 
edge in Europe. Its author, Philip 
Miller, was superintendent of the 
Physic Garden at Chelsea, belonging 
to the Apothecaries’ Company, a po- 
sition he retained until an advanced 
age. In one of his letters to John 
Bartram he states that his herb- 
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arium contains ten thousand speci- 
mens. Parkinson’s Herbal or “The- 
ater of Plants’ was published in 
1640, and contained about two thou- 
sand engravings. Its author was a 
London apothecary and herbarist to 
the king. 

Bartram also desired to obtain 
Tournefort’s Institutiones Rei Herb- 
ariez, a descriptive work on plants, 
published in 1700. The cost was 
fifty shillings, and Collinson writes: 
“Now I shall be so friendly to tell 
thee, I think this too much to lay 
out. Besides, now thee has got Par- 
kinson and Miller, I would not have 
thee puzzle thyself with others; for 
they contain the ancient and modern 
knowledge of botany. Remember 
Solomon’s advice: in reading (?) of 
books there is no end.” To this 
3artram very pertinently replies: “I 
take thy advice about books very 
kindly—although I love reading 
such dearly; and I believe if Solo- 
mon had loved women less, and 
books more, he would have been a 
wiser and happier man than he was.” 
Later he received a present of this 
work from Lord Petre. 

In 1738 Bartram made an autumn 
journey through Maryland and Vir- 
ginia as far as Williamsburgh, then 
up the James River, returning home 
over the mountains. He was absent 
five weeks and travelled 1,100 miles, 
a no inconsiderable distance, when 
we remember the rough means of 
conveyance. Collinson gave him 
letters to all of his acquaintances. 
Among these was Colonel Byrd, who 
was reputed to have the best garden 
in Virginia, and a very pretty green- 
house well furnished with orange 
trees. 

He did not meet John Clayton, the 
most distinguished of the Virginia 
botanists, as he was absent in the 
mountains. Clayton’s name is made 


familiar to every botanist by that 
delicate spring flower Claytonia Vir- 
ginica, or spring beauty. It was 
from dried specimens and detailed 
descriptions furnished by him that 
Gronovius, with the aid of Linnaeus, 
prepared the Flora Virginica pub- 
lished in 1739 at Leyden. This will 
always be historically of interest as 
the first systematic work published 
on American botany. Prepared with 
the assistance of Linnaeus, who was 
then in Leyden, it introduced his 
classification into America, and 
marked the beginning of the scien- 
tific study of our flora. Clayton died 
in 1773 at the advanced age of 
eighty-eight, during the first years 
of the Revolutionary War. So vigor- 
ous was his health the preceding 
year that he made a botanical tour 
through Orange County. He left a 
large herbarium and two volumes of 
manuscript nearly ready for the 
press, which were unfortunately de- 
stroyed by an incendiary fire. 

Another of his later correspon- 
dents was John Mitchell, a botanist 
and physician, who resided chiefly 
at Urbana, a small town on the Rap- 
pahannock. He proposed a number 
of new genera of Virginia plants; 
and his name has been commemo- 
rated by Mitchella repens, or the 
partridge berry, a common wood- 
land perennial with red_ berries. 
Bartram collected numerous seeds 
and specimens, which, with a map 
and journal, were dispatched to 
England. But what was chiefly 
wanted was shrubs and trees, as 
laurels, Viburnums, Magnolias, and 
especially evergreens. Collinson is 
astonished at the number of flowers 
and writes, “Surely your woods and 
thickets are all flowers.”+ 

Some years later a great mis- 
fortune befell Bartram and the cause 
of Botany as well. On July 2, 1742, 
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Lord Petre was carried off by small- 
pox in the thirtieth year of his age. 
“All our schemes are broke,” writes 
Collinson, “all is at an end.” Lord 
Petre was a tall, handsome person- 
age, with the presence of a prince. 
The affability and sweetness of his 
temper were beyond expression, 
without the least mixture of pride 
or haughtiness. “Few or none could 
excel him in the knowledge of the 
liberal arts and sciences. He was a 
great mechanic, as well as a great 
mathematician; ready at figures and 
calculations,—and elegant in his 
tastes. For his virtues, and his ex- 
cellences and his endowments I 
loved him, and he me, more like a 
brother than a friend.” 

In the autumn of this same year 
Bartram made a trip to the Catskill 
Mountains, where he obtained many 
new and rare seeds. On this jour- 
ney he was entertained by Dr. Cad- 
wallader Colden, another early colo- 
nial botanist, and a man prominent 
in the politics of New York. Dr. 
Colden resided for a portion of his 
life at Coldenham, about nine miles 
from Newburgh, in Orange County, 
a lonely, solitary, and not very pleas- 
ant spot, in the midst of the wilder- 
ness and exposed to the attacks of 
hostile Indians. Here he divided his 
time between cultivating a small 
portion of the large tract of land (for 
which he had received a patent), and 
scientific pursuits. His History of 
the Five Indian Nations of Canada, 
first published in 1727, and after- 
wards reprinted in Londoi:, was the 
first literary production of an Eng- 
lish writer in New York. He was a 
correspondent of Linnaeus, to whom 
he wrote that previous to meeting 
with his books he had become so 
much discouraged in his attempts to 
determine the many unknown plants 
that he had laid aside all attempts in 


that way for nearly thirty years. He 
became very influential in intro- 
ducing the Linnaean system into 
America; and a paper describing 
some four hundred plants growing 
wild in the vicinity of Coldenham, 
which he sent to the Swedish nat- 
uralist, was published in the Acta 
Societatis Upsaliensis. This was the 
first treatise on the botany of New 
York, and also of America, prepared 
wholly by a native botanist. In one 
of his letters to Linnaeus, Dr. Gar- 
den speaks of meeting John Bar- 
tram at Coldenham. “Here, by 
good fortune, I first met with John 
Bartram. How grateful was such 
a meeting to me! And how unusual 
in this part of the world! What con- 
gratulations and salutations passed 
between us! How happy should I 
be to pass my life with men so dis- 
tinguished by genius, acuteness and 
liberality, as well as by eminent bo- 
tanical learning and experience.” 
Later in life Dr. Colden was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor of the 
province. When the British troops 
took possession of New York, in 
1776, a fire broke out which de- 
stroyed a large part of the city. Dr. 
Colden, then in his eighty-ninth 
year, was so much agitated by the 
sight that he died in a few hours. 
His daughter, Jane Colden, was 
his devoted assistant in the study of 
plants, and was the first woman in 
America to gain distinction as a 
botanist. Peter Collinson, writing 
to Linnaeus, says that “she is per- 
haps the first lady that has studied 
your system. She deserves to be 
celebrated.” She wrote descriptions 
of many of the plants to be found 
near Coldenham, using English 
terms. John Ellis, who discovered 
the animal nature of corals, pro- 
posed that the goldthread, first sent 
to Europe by her father, should be 
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named in her honor. Linnaeus, how- 
ever, referred the plant to his genus 
Helleborus, “and when,” says Dar- 
lington, “it was subsequently ascer- 
tained to be distinct, Salisbury, re- 
gardless alike of gallantry and jus- 
tice, imposed upon it the name of 
Coptis.” 

Bartram received many expres- 
sions of the honor and esteem in 
which he was held by his European 
correspondents. In October, 1740, 
Collinson writes that Gronovius pro- 
posed to call a new genus of plants 
Bartramia, and that the name would 
appear (as it did) in the next edition 
of the Flora Virginica. This attempt 
to commemorate his name, however, 
did not succeed, as the plant was 
finally referred to the genus Trium- 
fetta. The name is at present borne 
by a small genus of New England 
mosses. Dr. Dillenius, for whom he 
collected mosses, sent him his His- 
toria Muscorum, a work which long 
remained the chief authority on 
these humble plants. “I take it to 
be,’ remarks Bartram, “the com- 
pletest of that kind that ever was 
wrote. Before Dr. Dillenius gave 
me a hint of it I took no particular 
notice of mosses, but looked upon 
them as a cow looks at a pair of new 
barn doors.” Of Bartram, as a col- 
lector, Dillenius declared that he was 
the only man who ever did things to 
the purpose, and Collinson adds, 
“Nothing can well escape thee.” Sir 
Hans Sloane, president of the Royal 
Society, sent him his Natural His- 
tory of Jamaica in two sumptuous 
volumes, and a silver cup. Queen 
Ulrica of Sweden wrote him a letter, 
and he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Science at Stockholm. 
From Linnaeus he received his 
Characteres Plantarum, “with a 
very loving letter desiring his corre- 
spondence.” 


In 1743 Bartram accompanied the 
interpreter of Virginia, who had been 
sent on a mission to the five nations 
of Indians near the fort of Oswego, 
on Lake Ontario. His journal, which ~ 
was published in England, contained 
a particular account of the soil, vege- 
tation, mountains and lakes, and also 
of the daily proceedings of the 
Indian chiefs. A copy of this rare 
work was recently offered for sale 
for thirty-eight dollars. Some twenty 
years later he made a second trip 
westward, going to Pittsburg and 
the Ohio River. 

Linnaeus was now rapidly rising 
into prominence; and the system of 
binomial nomenclature, which in 
Germany and England met with 
many criticisms and censures, was 
everywhere in America received 
with delight and approval. Among 
his principal colonial correspondents 
were Clayton, Colden, Garden, Bar- 
tram, Mitchell and Dr. Adam Kuhn, 
who completed his botanical studies 
at Upsala and became the first pro- 
fessor of botany in this country. One 
of the most important qualifications 
of a great reformer is the ability to 
impress his views upon his follow- 
ers. This power Linnaeus possessed 
in an eminent degree. Not only did 
American naturalists promptly ac- 
cept his reforms, but they labored 
incessantly to send him new and 
rare specimens of our flora and 
fauna. Nearly a thousand of our 
plants were named by him, besides 
many insects, fishes, birds and mam- 
mals. Finally, by his advice, his 
pupil, Peter Kalm, came to America 
in 1748, and spent three years in ex- 
ploring New York, Pennsylvania 
and Canada. He is the most famous 
of the early botanical explorers, and 
the narrative of his travels, which 
was translated into English and sev- 
eral other languages, is the first 
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work to give an extended account of 
the botany of this continent. His 
discoveries afforded much pleasure 
to his old teacher, who, as a reward 
for his industry, bestowed the name 
Kalmia on that most beautiful genus 
of shrubs, the laurels. 

The only naturalist in the southern 
provinces was Dr. Alexander Gar- 
den, who was both a delightful com- 
panion and an enthusiastic student 
of nature. In 1760 he received a 
visit from John Bartram. In a letter 
to Ellis, Dr. Garden writes: “I have 
been lately in the woods with John 
and have shown him most of our 
new things, with which he seems 
almost ravished of his senses and 
lost in astonishment.” After receiv- 
ing an education at Edinburgh, Dr. 
Garden came to Charlestown, South 
Carolina, where he married and 
practised medicine for thirty years. 
Overwhelmed by the exacting duties 
of a large practice, often for weeks 
without an hour he could call his 
own, confined in a town, and sickly 
in health, it is astonishing that he 
found time and strength to make 
large collections of plants, fishes and 
reptiles. His specimens were care- 
fully preserved, their characters 
were noted and they were then sent 
to Ellis and Linnaeus. He had been 
on the point of giving up botany in 
despair, after vainly and at great 
labor endeavoring to determine 
many unknown species of plants by 
the aid of the works of Ray and 
Tournefort, when he met with the 
writings of Linnaeus. These awak- 
ened in him an ardent admiration 
and a lifelong zeal and enthusiasm 
for the natural sciences. His sym- 
pathies during the Revolutionary 
War were with the mother country, 
and, in consequence, he suffered the 
loss of nearly all of his property by 
confiscation. Near its close he went 
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to London, where he resided until 
his death some years later. He was 
cordially welcomed in_ scientific 
circles, and became a fellow and, 
later, vice-president of the Royal 
Society. His person and manners 
were peculiarly pleasing, and his 
correspondence reveals a man of 
much benevolence and sincerity. 

His name was given by his friend, 
Mr. Ellis, to Gardenia jasminoides, 
or the Cape Jessamine. This plant 
was introduced into England in a 
very singular manner. An East 
India ship, the Godolphin, Captain 
Hutchinson, put in at the Cape of 
Good Hope. While on shore the 
captain was attracted by the fra- 
grance of a shrub bearing large, 
waxy white flowers. He carefully 
transplanted it with the earth into a 
tub, and succeeded in carrying it 
safely to England. As it was sup- 
posed to belong to the jasmine fam- 
ily, it was called the “Cape Jas- 
mine.” Subsequently Linnaeus dis- 
covered that the species was in- 
digenous in China. The Dutch, who 
were famous florists, had exclusive 
intercourse with China, and had in 
some way brought this plant to the 
Cape, which was then in possession 
of one of their colonies. From four 
cuttings James Gordon, a prominent 
London nurseryman, and a corre- 
spondent of Bartram, raised and sold 
in a few years plants to the value of 
500 pounds. 

Bartram now prepared, though 
sixty-six years of age, to make the 
most important expedition of his 
life. One of his neighbors, William 
Young, sent to the king a few plants, 
which seem to have been regarded 
as new discoveries, though they had 
been known for many years. So suc- 
cessful did the venture prove that 
provision was made for him to go to 


England and devote himself to 
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botanical study. Naturally Bartram, 
who for thirty years had laboriously 
explored the woods and mountains 
with great danger and peril, felt 
himself neglected, and by the advice 
of his friends determined to send to 
court a box of rarities never before 
sent abroad. At the repeated solici- 
tations of Collinson his services 
were recognized and he was ap- 
pointed botanist to the king of Eng- 
land, with orders to search for the 
sources of the St. John’s River. His 
salary was fifty pounds a year, 
which continued to be punctually 
paid until his death. He had now 
the opportunity, for which he had 
long planned and hoped, to make a 
journey through the sub-tropical 
land of Florida. As he was too old 
to travel alone, he was accompanied 
by his fourth son, William, who, to 
his love of nature, united great skill 
in drawing and painting. William 
at this time was an unsuccessful 
merchant at Cape Fear, North Caro- 
lina. After journeying through 
South Carolina and Georgia to St. 
Augustine, they proceeded to Pico- 
lata, where they embarked in a boat 
and ascended the beautiful St. John’s 
River to its sources. They attended 
carefully to the various branches and 
lakes connected with it, and then de- 
scended to its confluence with the 
sea. 

An accurate draft and survey were 
made of the different widths, depths, 
and courses both of the main stream 
and its branches. The quality of the 
soil and the vegetable and animal 
productions were also carefully 
noted. Many strange plants were 
discovered and a large collection 
was made of seeds and specimens. 
During this long journey of several 
thousand miles John Bartram suf- 
fered constantly from ill health, but 
never permitted himself to lose an 


hour’s time. His journal, with an 
accurate map of the river, was sent 
to the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions in England, by whose direc- 
tions it was ordered to be published 
for the benefit of the colony. It 
finally appeared in an account of 
East Florida, London, 1766, by Wil- 
liam Stork. 

His son William decided to re- 
main on the river, at a place about 
thirty miles from St. Augustine, and 
try his fortune as an indigo planter. 
No spot could have been more un- 
suitable for the attempt. The land 
was flat and low, extremely hot and 
unwholesome, surrounded by stag- 
nant water and swamp, and either 
barren and unproductive or thickly 
wooded. His crops failed to grow, 
his slaves were too few, and one of 
them was insolent and threatened 
his life. Without money and almost 
without food, alone and far from so- 
ciety, a more forlorn condition for a 
mild and gentle young man without 
great physiéal strength can hardly 
be imagined. The undertaking was 
wisely abandoned and he returned 
home. Though himself unaspiring, 
William Bartram exerted an impor- 
tant influence upon the early history 
of our science. For five years he 
travelled in Georgia and Florida at 
the expense of Dr. Fothergill, to 
whom his collections and drawings 
were sent. He published a narrative 
of his experiences in these provinces 
which enjoyed much _ popularity. 
\Without his encouragement and as- 
sistance Wilson, “the father of 
American ornithology,” would never 
have produced his celebrated work 
on birds. His great facility in draw- 
ing was placed also at the service of 
Professor Barton while he was pre- 
paring his Elements of Botany. Fre- 
quent intercourse with his botanical 
friends and the pursuit of his favor- 
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ite science formed the solace and de- 
light of his old age. Death found 
him busy in the study of nature. He 
had just completed the description 
of a plant, when the bursting of a 
blood vessel in the lungs terminated 
his life at the age of eighty-five. 
The outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War put an end tothe colonial period 
of American science. For more 
than twenty years, (from the second 
edition of the Flora Virginica, which 
was consolidated in one volume in 
1762 by Laurence, the son of John 
Gronovius, to 1785), nothing was 
published on the botany of America, 
except a small German book on 
North American shrubs and trees, 
printed at Goettingen in 1781. The 
entire energies of the colonies were 
absorbed in the struggle for liberty. 
All communication with the mother 
country was broken off, and it was 
no longer possible to send abroad 
specimens of natural history. Dr. 
Fothergill, in his last letter, ex- 
presses the hope that after the war, 
in which he foresees many lives will 
be lost and the labor of ages ruined, 
correspondence may be resumed. 
But when this time came he was no 
longer living and many others of the 
early workers of this century, among 
whom was “the immortal Swede,” 
were dead. Early in the war an in- 
cendiary fire swept away the man- 
uscript of John Clayton, the results 
of many years of patient labor, but 
happily the author never knew of its 
loss. The burning of New York at 
the time of the British occupation 
caused the death of Dr. Colden in a 
few hours. Near the close of the 
war Dr. Garden retired to England; 
but during the voyage he suffered so 
severely from seasickness that a con- 
sumptive tendency was confirmed, 
from which he died a few years 
later. The approach of the royal 


army after the battle of Brandywine, 
and the fear that his darling garden 
would be despoiled, was believed by 
his granddaughter to have hastened 
the end of John Bartram. The 
paralyzing influence of war, which 
checked the Italian Renaissance in 
mid-career, and after the Reforma- 
tion turned Germany into a desert, 
was now again felt throughout 
Europe. The revolt of the colonies 
was followed by the French Revolu- 
tion and the campaigns of Napoleon; 
and amidst the clash of arms and the 
downfall of ancient institutions a 
mystical nature-philosophy _ re- 
placed observation and experiment. 
Lavoisier, the founder of modern 
chemistry, perished under the guillo- 
tine. The republic, it was declared, 
had no need of scientific men. The 
idea of revolution pervaded science 
as well as politics. “Everything,” 
says Marcou, “was revolution and 
catastrophe.” Terrible convulsions 
were believed to have repeatedly 
swept away all life upon the earth, 
which had again been repopulated 
by special creations during the fol- 
lowing periods of quiescence. A 
whole literature sprang up, of which 
the watchword was revolution. It 
was not until nearly a quarter of the 
nineteenth century had passed away 
that these ideas began to be dis- 
carded and correct methods of in- 
vestigation were re-established. 
From the records of the American 
Philosophical Society, of which John 
sartram was one of the original 
members, it appears that he died at 
the age of seventy-eight years and 
six months. “He never coveted old 
age,’ says his son William, “and 
often observed to his children and 
friends that he sincerely desired that 
he might not live longer than he 
could afford assistance to himself. 
His’ wishes in these respects were 
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gratified in a remarkable manner; 
for though he lived to be about 
eighty years of age, yet he was 
cheerful and active to almost his last 
hours. His illness was very short. 
About half an hour before he ex- 
pired, he seemed, though but for a 
few moments, to be in considerable 
agony and pronounced these words, 
“T want to die.” 

No portrait of him is in existence. 
His stature, says William, was rather 
above the middle size, his visage 
was long, and his countenance ex- 
pressive of a degree of dignity, with 
a happy mixture of animation and 
sensibility. He was modest and 
gentle in manner, frank, cheerful, 
and of great good nature; a lover of 
justice, truth and charity. He was 
an opponent of slavery and gave 
liberty to a most valuable male 


slave, then in the prime of life, who 
had been bred up in the family 
almost from infancy. He was active 
and industrious both in body and 
mind, and was astonished to hear 
men complaining that they were 
weary of their time and knew not 
what they should do. 

He was a member of the Society 
of Friends, from which, however, he 
was excluded because of the liberal- 
ity of his religious views. His creed, 
says William, may perhaps be best 
collected from a pious distich, en- 
graven by his own hand, in very 
conspicuous characters, upon a stone 
placed over the front window of the 
apartment which was destined for 
study and philosophical retirement: 


“°Tis God alone, Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One, by me adored. 
JoHN Bartram, 1770.” 











A Word to our Contributors 


We take this occasion to correct an evident misunderstanding as to 


the style of fiction desired for the New England Magazine. There 





seems to be a widely prevalent notion that stories deemed most accept- 
able for our pages are tales of New England rural life. This is an 
erroneous idea. What we do want is good stories of every variety—the 
scene may be laid in Africa or China, provided the story de a story, and 


worth the telling —[The Editors.] 


Errata :—The Editors desire to correct two unfortunate typographical errors that 
occured in the June issue of this magazine. In the article “New England in Contem- 
pory Verse,” in a quotation of Mrs. Higginson’s delightful poem she was made to say 
“dead love.” The stanza should read: 

“The forest birches wave and gleam 
Through boughs of feathery pine, 

Ah, no dear love! ‘tis not a dream; 
This fairy homeis thine.” 


Mr. Trowbridge in a quotation from his poem, “Mount Desert,” was made to say: 


“Town of hops and chops and show:” 
The line should read :— 
“Town of hops and shops and shows.” 
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